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CN CALLING 

Then lift the flag of the 
Last Crusade ! 

And fill the ranks of the 
Last Brigade ! 

March on to the fields 
where the world’s 
remade, 

And the ancient dreams 
come true I Tom Kettle 
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TWO BOYS FROM VIENNA'S 



Ancient Greece 
and 

Imperial Rome 

British sailors visiting the column 
known as Pompey’s Pillar at Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt. The column was set 
up in honour of the Roman Emperor 
Diocletian in the year 302. 

Below, British Boy Scouts at the 
Temple of Zeus during a visit to 
Athens. 


End of a Tragic 
Chapter 


One Good Deed 

T x a world where madness, brutality, 

* and greed cast thousands of inno¬ 
cent people adrift as stateless refugees 
every few weeks, it is a relief to read 
the headlines in the papers : 

SETTLEMENT OF THE ASSYRIANS 

Three years of work completed 
and to learn that the Assyrian Settle¬ 
ment National Appeal is winding up. 
What appeared to be an almost 
insoluble problem 20 years ago (find¬ 
ing a homeland for 50,000 homeless 
Assyrians) is no longer acute. Although 
this brave people cannot return to its 
homeland, Hakkiari, north of Mosul, 
.the Iraqui are not now determined to 
massacre them, and they, are being 
allowed to live in peace both in Iraq 
and in Syria. 

A land settlement scheme along the 
Khabur River in Syria has been 
carried out for some of the Ass5Tians 
by the League of Nations and is giving 
satisfactory results. A more extensive 
■ scheme was at first planned requiring 
-land drainage along some 37 miles of 
the western bank of the O'rontes River, 
also in Syria, but this presented too 
many difficulties and was not carried 
through. The abandonment of this 
larger scheme left the Assyrian Appeal 
Committee with a bank balance. Now 
that this tragic chapter in the story of 
' the ancient Assyrians is drawing to- a 
close the Committee have decided to 
do one last good deed and close down. 

Home From Home in Cyprus 

During the war the spiritual and 
temporal leader of the Ass3?rians, 
the Mar Shimun, or Patriarch, was 
treacherously murdered. Gradually 
the surviving members of the 
Patriarch's family have found their 
way to Cyprus, where, without means 
of earning a living, they have led a 
, precarious existence. The Appeal 
Committee have decided to insure the 
future of this family, now numbering 
18 people, by establishing them on the 
land in Cyprus. 

It is strangely appropriate that this, 
family should settle in Cyprus after 
their years of'sorrow and uncertainty, 
for it was the Assyrians who first 
carried the Christian message to this 
island. The Assyrian people were one of 
the,first to embrace Christianity, pos- 
. sibly because their language is closely 
akin to that spoken by Jesug, Aramaic. 

The Assyrian Church, founded by 
Saint Thaddeus, was the greatest 
missionary church of early times. It 
carried Christianity not only to Cyprus, 
but also to Syria and India, and even 
as far afield as Central Asia and China. 


of the Nations 

Then arose the power of Islam, and 
the Assyrians in their mountain fast¬ 
ness, north of their ancient capital of 
Nineveh, became a mere island of 
Christians, holding steadfastly alike 
to their rocky lands and their faith, 
and defending both stoutly against the 
attacks of their Kurdish neighbours. 

When the world war broke out 
Russia sought the help of these hardy; 
independent highlanders, and the Mar 
Shimun, reflecting that to join Russia 
was also to join England, decided to 
throw his weight in on the side of the 
Allies. In the next four years tragedy 
after tragedy, befell this brave people. 
Half the nation was wiped out, and 
finally 50,000 of the survivors, after a 
terrible retreat of over 300 miles, 
fighting every step, threw themselves 
on the British forces at Hamadan, 
begging for protection and aid. 

In a Foreign Land 
A camp was set up in Iraq for some 
thousands of these wretched folk, and 
the able-bodied men were enrolled in 
labour battalions and “ levies ” under 
British officers, and for ten years 
they did valiant service protecting 
the mandated territory of Iraq from 
Kurdish uprisings and Turkish invasion. 

As foreign soldiers, loyal to the 
mandatory power, the Assyrians were 
naturally not beloved by the Iraqui, 
and when British protection was finally 
removed these unfortunate people 
were unmercifully massacred. It was 
then that both they and the Govern¬ 
ment of Iraq appealed to the League 
of Nations to remove them from a 
country where the state of public 
feeling made their further stay dan¬ 
gerous. The plans made for them 
were supported by both the Iraq and 
British Governments, and the Assyrian 
Settlement National Appeal which is 
now closing came into being, under 
the Presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to find part of the money 
needed to help to solve their problem.. 

Carrying on Peacefully 
No spectacular solution has been 
found, no great mass migration lias 
been arranged ; but acute sources of 
friction have been removed, adjust¬ 
ments have been made here and there, 
heated passions have cooled off, and 
what seemed impossible even three 
years ago now appears to be taking 
place. The Assyrians, though they 
have lost .their homeland, can now 
hope to carry on peacefully side by 
side with their neighbours of other 
races and other faiths ■ under diverse 
Governments in the Near East, 
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Prosperous Island TWO BOYS FROM VIENNA 


No Magic Carpet for 
Bermuda 

THE GOVERNOR AND THE CAR 

Shakespeare’s magic Island of 
Bermuda, scene of The Tempest with 
all the wonders of Prospero, is not to 
be allowed to have the magic carpet 
which we call a motor-car. 

Bermuda first comes into literature 
as the centre of an odd dispute, Caliban 
the monster claiming it as his against 
the lordship of Prospero, the philosopher- 
magician of Shakespeare’s lovely last 
play; and a new dispute with a pleasant 
sequel brings it into the news today. 

The dispute arises from the fact that, 
the House of Assembly having refused 
Sir Reginald Hildyard the right to use 
a motor-car in the course of his duties as 
Governor, he has resigned. No one else 
wanted a car there: indeed, the Govern¬ 
ment had been petitioned to prohibit the 
use of cars in the island. 

So Bermuda is to have a new Governor 
in Major-General J. C. K. Bernard, for 
whom, if present plans are carried out, 
a state coach with four horses will be 
waiting .when he arrives in September. 

With all our progress we have not 
improved on the transport methods 
current in the island at the period of the 
play. How did Ariel get about on his 
rapidly-discharged missions ? He tells 
us that his habit is “ to fly, to swim, to 
dive into the fire, to ride on the curled 
clouds " ; and, promising his master 
that he will “ drink the air before me, 
and return or e’er your pulse twice 
beat,” seems to redeem his promise. 

We cannot quite imagine any re¬ 
sponsible Governor of the island flashing 
and flitting about like that; he must 
be sure if not slow, so, Ariel’s methods 
and records are in no danger of challenge. 

It would have startled both Caliban 
and Ariel to see a motor-car on their 
island , but possibly four horses attached 
to a carriage would have terrified them 
no less, for horses -and wheels were as 
unimaginable in the islands as they were 
on the American continent until after 
the arrival of Columbus. 


To Be Saved b] 

HThe Editor is delighted to announce 
that arrangements are proceeding 
to bring to this country the two 
Vienna boys who appealed to the C N 
not long ago to save them from their 
desperate plight. 

The arrangements are in the hands 
of a committee of the Lord Baldwin 
Fund which has charge of the Care of 
Children from Germany. Investiga¬ 
tion has been made in Vienna and it is 
found that one of the boys is at 
present training in agriculture with a 
view to emigrating to Palestine, and 
the other is still at school making very 
good progress. They will both be 
brought to England as soon as the 
complicated formalities can be carried 
through,, and with - the help of the 
Baldwin Fund they will be housed and 
trained and fitted for useful careers. 

The generous gifts of the readers of 
the C N who have raised this fund for 
them represents only a small contri¬ 
bution towards the cost of maintaining 
the boys in this country ; it is in fact 
merely the security deposit which is 
needed by the Home Office regulations. 
In addition to this £100 money must 
be found for their, hospitality, possibly 
for a long time, for their maintenance 
and training, and for their emigration 
when they reach the age of 18. 

It is for this reason that the Editor 
is doubly grateful for the donations to 
the C N Fund which quickly reached 
the sum of £100 and has arrived at a 
total of £1x8 as we go to press. A 
cheque for £100 has been sent to the 
Movement for the Care of Children 
from Germany, and any sum over the 
£100 will be sent to them and placed 
to their credit for these boys. 

It has been encouraging to read the 
letters that have arrived'from generous 


r the C N Fund 

readers, especially those received from 
obviously poor people. In one 
envelope was a scrap of paper with a 
few friendly words, five Pound Notes, 
and no name. A refugee camp in 
Suffolk sent 25s, a Sunday School at 
Chelmsford took a collection for, the 
fund, a school at Bexley Heath raised 
£1 by making cakes and sweets, three 
happy schoolgirls sent half-a-crown, 
and two old maids wrote that they 
took a child from Vienna after the war 
and it had been their “ best invest¬ 
ment.” The headmaster of one of our 
grammar schools wrote suggesting 
that perhaps the school might take 
the boys, and an offer has been made 
to put them on a farm. 

Mr George Fitzpatrick, an old 
friend of the C.N in Australia, in 
sending a guinea from the office of the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 
writes: 

It would be hard to resist your appeal. 
I have just been addressing some refugee 
lads, and told them of my experiences as a 
Big Brother with a Little Brother sent from 
England, and as the employer of one of 
these lads who has developed into one of 
Australia’s ablest advertising men. Australia 
wants immigration, and these lads will 
get out of Australia exactly what they put 
into it. They can become worthy citizens 
helping to weld the Empire together, and 
unless something is done in this direction 
the Empire stands a great chance of breaking 
up in the next 25 years. 

The Editor sends his warmest 
thanks to all who have helped the C N 
to save these boys, and hopes from 
time to time to give news of them. In 
the meantime the first subscription 
list is acknowledged on another page 
in this issue, and any further sums will 
be forwarded most gratefully to the 
great movement which has made it 
possible. Lord Baldwin’s Fund. 


The Music and the Noise 

Speaking in praise of the fine music sent out 
from Broadcasting House, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had clearly in his mind some of 
the horrible noises that creep into the pro¬ 
grammes sometimes. This is what he said: 

Doubtless there will always be a place 
for the lighter music which attractstheear 
and enlivens the heart, but there ought 
to be no place for the savage noises some- 
times’, heard. They are a degradation. 

Seldom, surely, has there been more 
need for such an escape of the soul than 
now. We are oppressed by anxieties and 
fears and rumours of war. Doubtless 
some relief has come through the fixed 
resolve of this nation to make and to 
show itself ready for whatever may come, 
but a sense of uncertainty about the 
future remains. It haunts us—and it 
haunts pot least the young. 

I have been impressed by the crowds 
of young people who have been thronging 
Queen’s Hall, and I cannot help thinking 
how glad they must have been that, for 
a time, music helped them to forget it. 
To all of us music can bring this welcome 
escape to a world of harmony and beauty 
where the discords of this lower world of 
strife are unknown. 

Keeping the Home Lights 
Burning 

When the King and Queen reached 
Medicine ' Hat on their Canadian tour 
they did not leave the station, but they 
noticed the famous peculiarity of the 
town. Day and night the lights are left 
burning, -because the town is so rich in 
natural supplies of power and gaseous fuel 
that it is cheaper to leave them alight 
than to pay a man to turn them out. 


KING OF GIVERS 

Lord Nuffield’s Millions For 
the Nation 

Lord Nuffield’s latest gift to the 
nation was timed with that unerring 
instinct for the right moment which ’ 
never fails this king of benefactors. 

A man who knows the needs of 
youth because lie keeps his heart young, 
and his keen human sympathy un¬ 
affected by the stress of modern busi¬ 
ness, Lord Nuffield realised where the 
young soldier in training would most 
feel the loss of civil freedom, so that 
the £100,000 a year for recreation will 
fill a real need. It is a gift of £1,500,000, 
The regular forces have their playing- 
fields and organisation, but nothing 
adequate could be done by the State 
for the doubled Territorial Army and 
the Militia. Now the Trustees of the 
new gift will be able to get busy at 
once with a definite sum to spend, and 
the result will in itself more than double 
the efficiency of the young men who are 
flocking to serve their country. 

During the last twelve years Lord 
Nuffield has given more than a million 
pounds a year to some excellent cause, 
and the total now amounts to 
£14,650,000. This is not the first time 
he has helped the Territorials, for 
eighteen months ago he inaugurated 
their Sports Fund with a- gift of 
£50,000, and followed this up with 
£10,000 to the Air Defence Corps. 

Enduring gratitude, as Mr Hore- 
Belisha so happily wrote in acknowledg¬ 
ing the gift, is what everyone feels 
about it all, both those who will share 
in it and the parents who are giving 
their sons to devote themselves to the 
service of our country. 


THE DRUG SMUGGLERS 

A Little Detective Story 

A little detective story in real life is 
told by Sir Thomas Russell Pasha, chief 
of the Egyptian Central Narcotic Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau, in his annual report. 

. The organisation is engaged, with 
much success, in fighting the traffic in 
deadly drugs which is carried on in the 
Near East. One day the officials learned 
through a spy that a certain gang of 
smugglers was in search of a girl who 
could be disguised as a nun to bring 
drugs off ships in the docks. A girl 
employed by the police was introduced 
to the smugglers. Then, as in the best 
fiction, one of the gang fell in love with 
her and proposed marriage ! 

At the appointed time the police girl 
and another woman were dressed as 
nuns while two men disguised them¬ 
selves as priests. The party went on 
board an Italian ship, where one of the 
crew handed them large quantities of 
opium and hashish, which the smugglers 
secured to their bodies with bandages. 
As they were leaving they were^arrested 
by Customs officials, and the police- 
girl’s nerve-racking work was finished. 

As a result of this capture other 
members of the gang were traced, and a 
quantity of drugs has been destroyed. 

5s 6d 

Owing a little bill of 5s 6d at Eastleigh 
in Hampshire, the customer walked into 
the shop the’other day with these coins : 

Three fourpenny pieces dated 1844, 
1848, and 1854 ; 

One George III sixpence—1820 ; 

Two George IV shillings, dated 1826 ; 

One Queen Victoria florin, dated 1849. 

Just 5s 6d, and accented. 


Little News Reel 

Every man and woman in the 
Empress of Australia subscribed one 
penny towards two inscribed’ photo¬ 
graph albums for Princess Elizabeth 
and Princess Margaret Rose. 

One clock in the sitting-room of the 
King's train in Canada has been kept 
permanently at London time so that 
at any time the King and Queen can 
picture what the little princesses are 
doing. 

The Post Office in Argentina has 
installed special booths in which mes¬ 
sages may be recorded on gramophone 
discs, the discs then being sent by post 
instead of letters. 

George Paget of Manchester, aged 16, 
has won the Canonbury Gold Medal for 
a brilliant thesis on the Development and 
Usefulness of Colour .in Animals, the 
youngest winner yet. 

After being closed down for nine years 
the Sheet Steel Mills of Pontardawe, 
Glamorganshire, are to open again 

Old copies of the C N will be warmly 
welcomed by Revd W. A. Beckett, Wesley 
Manse, Roseau, Dominica, B W I. 

The Sailors’ Rests at Portsmouth and 
Devonport give over 200,000 beds every 
year to seamen away from home. 

THINGS SEEN 

A blue-tit’s nest in a beehive at Jarvis 
Brook in Sussex. 

The Queen running 300 yards along 
a Canadian railway track to catch up 
with the King. 

A snow-white budgerigar picking up 
crumbs with the sparrows in Battersea 
Park. 

A judge on hands and knees inspect¬ 
ing a vacuum cleaner at the Assizes. 

Miles of Queen Anne lace in full bloom 
in a country lane. 

A man standing reading in the middle 
of a Lewisham cross-roads. 

THINGS SAID 

Britain and America are both carried 
along on a deep and mighty stream of 
common thought. Sir Ronald Lindsay 

No man could end his official life in a 
happier fashion than by lending some 
service to such a king and such a queen. 
British Ambassador’s farewell in U S A 

Mr S. K. Ratcliffe is the best-known 
Englishman on the American continent. 

Air A. G. Gardiner 

Now, mates, go steady ; this ain’t the 
Ark. Marble Arch Busman in the rush hour 

The world is taut with fear. Five 
times more men are under arms than 
before the Great War. 

Mr Herbert Hoover 

It is sometimes said that the Irish 
people have no regard for the truth, but 
that is a calumny to a great extent. 

An Irish bishop 

There are some names over London 
shops in lettering quite unreadable. 

A Correspondent 

I enjoyed making it and shall enjoy 
seeing others spend it. 

An employer giving his money away 

THE BROADCASTER 

|7or 13 months there has not been a 
single fatal motor accident to a 
child of school age in Salford. 

gouTHPORT Rotarians are to maintain 
a cot for 20 years at the Sunshine 
Home for Blind Babies. 

N English M P has given £5ooo to the 
Fairbridge School on Vancouver 
Island in honour of the royal visit. 
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Clocks From 
Across the World 

Losing an Hour and a Half 

Readers who are familiar with the 
C N World Map may have noticed that 
when it is midnight in the British Isles 
it is nearly noon in New Zealand. 

Actually New Zealand standard time 
is n J hours ahead of Greenwich. That 
means that the clocks in Wellington are 
nearly half a day ahead of Big Ben and 
his smaller brothers and sisters in the 
Empire’s capital. 

That would be all very well if the 
people of the Empire kept to standard 
time. But the people of the British Isles 
and the people of New Zealand prefer to 
save daylight in summer-time by put¬ 
ting their clocks on. This causes the 
Empire's clocks to vary according to 
whether it is winter or summer north 
and south of the Equator. 

On April 16 official summer-time 
began in the British Isles. The clocks 
were put on an hour, and that reduced 
the time gap between London and 
Wellington from n-J- hours to iol hours. 

At least, that is what should have 
happened. But the clocks of New 
Zealand have been running half an hour 
ahead of standard New Zealand time 
for the period from September to May, 
when the sun is shining its warmest in 
the southern hemisphere. That made the 
New Zealand clocks exactly 12 hours 
ahead of Greenwich time, which the 
clocks of the British Isles had been 
keeping all through the cold months of 
the year. 

On the last Sunday in April the New 
Zealand clocks were put back half ah 
hour to their standard time, making 
them only 10 J- hours ahead of us. 

So it happens that for about half the 
year New .Zealand’s clocks are ticking 
away merrily a whole 12 hours ahead of 
Big Ben ; but when summer-time comes 
to the British Isles somebody loses one 
and a half hours, for the difference 
between our time and New Zealand’s is 
only 10J hours. 

The portion of the Empire which is 
farthest east is Fiji, where standard 
time is 12 hours ahead of Greenwich. 

The Flying Piper 

A Boy Brigader from Dundee is in 
Rumania teaching the art of playing 
bagpipes to members of its youth 
movement. 

So eager was King Carol for his 
young people to receive instruction that 
he asked for the teacher to be sent 
by aeroplane, and Corporal William 
Ramsay, aged' 17, has flown across 
Europe to Bucharest and is now hard at 
work teaching. William has won many 
trophies at Braemar and elsewhere for 
his playing: which is not surprising, as he 
is employed by a firm of bagpipe makers. 

King Carol heard the Scottish bag¬ 
pipes at Balmoral and .was so impressed 
that he decided to introduce the music 
into his own country.'' He bought a set 
of pipes, but progress was slow, so the 
authorities decided to send to Scotland 
for an expert, William Ramsay being 
chosen for the post. 

Twenty Feet of Rain 

The wettest place in New Zealand last 
year was the hostel at Dawson Falls 
(high up on the slopes of Mount Egmont) 
where no less than 232 inches of rain, or 
almost 20 feet, was registered. 

By way of contrast there were 
several meteorological stations in the 
Central Otago district of New Zealand 
where the rainfall was less than 20 
inches. Here the valleys have been 
irrigated and wonderful crops of stone 
fruit are grown. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good, and so it happens that the 
abundant rain on the slopes of Mount 
Egmont ensures green pastures for the 
farm lands round the mountain. 


On the Cliffs 



Sea Scouts in training as coast watchers on the V/irra! Peninsula 



Miss Betty Needier oi Bridlington making a descent of the 400-foot-high Bempton ClifTs 


A Statue 447 
Years after 

Where Columbus First Set 
Foot in the New World 

Consideration is being given at last 
to the idea of a statue of Columbus at 
San Salvador, now called Watling’s 
Island, where, so far as history, legend, 
and likelihood can be combined, the dis¬ 
coverer of the New World first set foot 
in the Western hemisphere which he 
imagined to be India. 

Here is a strand of one of the greatest 
ironies in history. Giving us a new 
world, the discoverer thought he had 
found a strange frontier of the Old World. 
A later traveller, Amerigo Vespucci, 
declared that he sailed to the same 
waters five years later than Columbus, 
and again twice in the beginning of the 
16th century ; .and a scientist, reading 
the account left by Amerigo, was the 
first to realise that the land described 
was a new world, and so named it, not 
after Columbus, but after Amerigo. 

Just a century ago a woman de¬ 
scendant of Amerigo, bearing his name 
of Vespucci, appealed to the Government 
of the United States " for a corner of 
land ” in the continent her ancestor had 
discovered, as she said. Congress 
rejected the petition on the ground that 
“ no public service has been alleged by 
the petitioner.” 

Her ancestor did not discover the land, 
but it bears his name, and he was 
certainly among the first men to see it. 

A Memorable Day 

Yet there is no certainty—only pro¬ 
bability—that Watling's Island is the 
veritable San Salvador on which Colum¬ 
bus landed. One of the most memorable 
days in human annals is now involved 
in doubt and mystery. England seized 
the Bahamas 137 years after that day of 
days, and forgot all about Columbus 
and the name he had bestowed and 
where he had bestowed it. 

Who of that company, seamen and 
islanders, who met in wonder on the 
shore on October 12, 1492, when 

Columbus thought lie had reached an 
earthly paradise and called the island 
Saint Saviour, and the natives thought 
their visitors were gods come in strange 
craft from heaven, could have guessed 
that such an event would pass from 
human knowledge save for the account 
of it written by Columbus ? 

" How did you get down from the 
skies ? ” the natives asked the Span¬ 
iards. " Did you fly or descend on 
clouds ? ” They thought the armour 
of their visitors the garments of celestial 
beings, and, lightly touching the beards 
of the Spaniards, thought them the 
symbols of godhead. 

Yet of that memorable scene there 
remains nothing commemorative, only 
the hope and belief that the site is 
known. There it is, at any rate, that, 
447 years after the event, a statue of 
the great explorer is at last to be raised. 

Charlie Chaplin’s Hat 

We never think of Charlie Chaplin 
without his hat and his baggy trousers, 
but there was a time when he lost his 
hat, and was glad to see it go. 

It seems that when Charlie was a boy 
he was in a show which travelled from 
town to town. He and other boys had 
to wear pork-pie hats even in the 
streets, and the result was that wherever 
they went they were laughed at by 
children. Charlie Chaplin hated all this, 
and during a train journey from one 
town to another he managed to lose his 
hat very neatly. 

He was sitting in a carriage till he 
suddenly jumped to his feet crying out, 
“ I say, what’s that ? " Then he popped 
his head out of the window, and instantly 
the wind blew his hat away. When be 
drew in his head be pretended to look 
sorry, though his eyes were dancing.' 
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THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE 

Shiploads of Wool 
Worth Millions 


A Wise Man Among the TIME PRINTS A 
Dictators PORTRAIT 

The Benevolent Ruler of Our Oldest Ally 100 Years t0 Do !t 


The wool-selling season in New 
Zealand is over, and the wool-growers 
are richer by £9,000,000. 

Wool has been displaced in recent 
years by dairy produce as the country’s 
most valuable export commodity, but 
from the very early days of British 
colonisation much of its wealth has 
depended on the price that the rest of 
the world pays for wool. 

In the olden days sailing ships that 
brought emigrants from Britain returned 
to the Old Country laden with bales of 
wool. Now New Zealand’s wool comes 
to London in fine big liners that carry 
many passengers and much frozen 
butter and meat as well. 

There are 30 million sheep in New 
Zealand, and they are shorn in the 
months of October, November, December 
and January, when people in the Southern 
Hemisphere are enjoying spring and 
summer weather. The bales of wool are 
sold by auction at wool sales held in the 
seaport cities, and then shipped away to 
keep the woollen mills of the world busy. 

This year Bradford buyers as usual 
bought mostly the crossbred wool. 
France and Germany bought much, and 
Japan and the United States were 
customers in a smaller way. 

Where the Sovereigns Go 

Among ourselves the gold'sovereign has 
become such a rarity that we have met 
young people who have never seen one. 

But in Singapore, the Charing Cross 
of the Far' Eastern world, it is still 
current, and even common. It is bought 
by the Malay pilgrims to Mecca, who, 
in their thousands, take it with them 
on the pilgrim ships. Payment of the 
quarantine fees at the port of Kamran, 
near Jeddah, on the way to the holy 
shrine, has to be made in gold, and in 
nothing else. 

Some of the ships take between /4000 
and £5000 worth of sovereigns "’from 
Singapore every year for these dues. 

A Home Beneath the Waves 

Verde Island, a small island of the 
Philippine group, is sinking into the sea. 

This is a matter of some importance 
to the inhabitants, who number 4000. 
They are being evacuated in good time, 
for an island of this size does not dis¬ 
appear suddenly. 

I11 an Arabian Night story Sindbad 
was landed on the back of a whale, but 
when he lit a fire the whale objected 
and retired to the bottom of the sea. 
In the case of Verde Island the fire is 
volcanic and the trouble is connected 
with earthquakes. 

Summoning the 
Breakdown Man 

Not long ago a traveller was lost 
while trying to trek from a pastoral 
station to Derby, on the North-West 
coast of Australia. He was in danger 
of dying from thirst and lack of food, 
when he struck the telegraph line about 
60 miles from Broome. He shot down 
an insulator of the wire with his rifle, 
and severed the wire with a second 
bullet. This brought a linesman out 
to investigate the breakdown, and the 
traveller was found by him exhausted 
and in his last extremity. He was saved 
just in time. 


Doktugal, now enjoying under her 
* benevolent Dictator, Dr Oliveira 
Salazar, a progressive prosperity to 
which she had long been a stranger, 
is England’s oldest ally. The bond 
began when Charles the Second 
married Catherine of Braganza, of 
Portugal’s royal house; it was 
tightened when Great Britain inter¬ 
vened in the Peninsula in 1807 to 
prevent Napoleon from sweeping _ 
Portugal into the net of his continental 
ambitions. 

At that time, though fallen far 
from her high estate in other centuries 
when she had been the queen of the 
seas, Portugal was still politically 
important because she provided an 
open gateway for the British into 
Spain. The use that was made of it 
is told in the story of Sir John Moore’s 
last adventure, which gave birth 
to some of the noblest lines of English 
poetry ; and afterwards in the names 
of Wellington's victories against 
Napoleon’s marshals, which stud the 
map from Fuentes d’ Onoro to Badajoz 
and Salamanca, Albuera, the soldier’s 
battle, and Vittoria. 

An English Hero 
Corunna, in Spain, still keeps Sir 
John Moore’s memory with a tablet 
high on the fortifications to the prowess 
of him whose soldiers laid him in a 
hastily.dug grave “with his martiaj 
cloak around him,” and the poet 
wrote scornfully of those who might 
“ o’er his cold ashes upbraid him” 
that 

Little he’ll reck if they let him sleep -on 
In a grave where a Briton has laid him. 

Moore’s slow retreat afterwards 
paved the way for Wellington’s 
measured advance from Portugal, after 
he had withdrawn into his defensive 
lines round the capital, and 
Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs, 

Of his laboured rampart lines. 

Not many English visitors seek the 
lines of Torres Vedras nowadays, 
though only the other day we met a 
man in Fleet Street who had made 
a pilgrimage to them; but the 
Portuguese have not forgotten those 


ancient days, nor have they ceased to 
remember that Great Britain is a 
friend. In the Great War they joined 
us; and many of them never returned 
home. 

What Portugal has become in the 
last seven troubled years is all Dr 
Salazar’s work. He was called from a 
professorship at Coimbra, Portugal’s 
most ancient university, to be the 
Republic’s prime minister. If from 
that. position lie has reached the 
eminence of being Portugal’s Dictator 
it is because of a force and steadiness 
of character which has no ambition 
higher than to do his best for his 
country. He is a student who would 
readily, even gladly, go back to the 
seclusion of his university, and is a 
Dictator in spite of himself. 

Increasing Prosperity 

He is transforming Portugal, but 
he has not the dimmest intention of 
giving her guns instead of butter. 
Rather is he improving her education, 
her roads, her agriculture, and the 
efficiency of her medical and social 
services. He goes slowly, knowing 
well the character of his people, who 
still take their goods to market in 
ox-carts with creaking wheels, or carry 
them in baskets on their heads. He 
is like the man in the parable who had 
but a few talents with which to 
improve hi£ lot. But Dr Salazar is 
seeing to it that Portugal’s talents are 
not wrapped up in a napkin. Her 
trade, her production, her' commerce, 
and not least her standing among the 
nations, are growing under his care. 

In the recent deplorable war in 
Spain he miraculously kept Portugal 
outside a conflict so near to her own 
frontiers. It may well be that he 
realised that in any such conflict 
Portugal would be the earthen pot 
floating downstream with the brazen 
vessel, and with a certainty of coming 
out worse in a collision. But it is more 
likely that with a statesman’s cool 
judgment he realised that it was no 
business of his, and that if Great 
Britain refused every temptation to 
intervene that was a policy his little 
country could not do better than follow. 


Historic Soil 


Soil on which Wallace stood when at 
the Battle of Stirling Bridge he defied 
the English has been taken by the 
Stirling Amateur Dramatic Club to be 
used in the play they are presenting in 
the British Amateur Drama League final. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH ARRIVES 


A striking scene at this year’s Aldershot 
Tattoo,showing Queen Elizabeth arriving 
at Tilbury in the Royal Barge in 1588 


We, have just been looking at the 
first photograph ever made. 

The photographer was the Sun, and 
the photograph it made anticipated by 
many years the work of Daguerre and 
Fox Talbot, though the process was far 
slower. In fact, the Sun’s photograph 
took more than 100 years to print. 

This was the way of it. In 1678 a 
pencil drawing was made of the Duke 
of Hamilton. It hung near a window in 
Hamilton Palace, Lanarkshire, and the 
Sun shone on it till 1799. 

Then Lady Anne Hamilton, a descen¬ 
dant of the Duke, found (121 years after 
the drawing had been made) a perfect 
shadow print of it on the mount behind 
it. It was what the X-ray photo¬ 
graphers call a skiagraph ; and by a 
curious coincidence the first X-ray 
photographs were discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Rontgen by a similar accident. 

One day, while turning over some 
photographic films left lying near an 
electric discharge tube used for experi¬ 
ments with other rays, Rontgen found 
that the films were fogged. He took the 
hint, and discovered the new Rontgen 
rays, which since that day 44 years ago 
have proved.of value to medical science. 


The King to You 

Long will the children of the Empire 
remember that the last words of the 
King’s speech to us all was addressed 
to them. 

It is true, and I deplore it deeply, 
*■ that the skies are overcast in 
more than one quarter at the 
present time. 

Do not on that account lose 
heart. Life is a great adventure, 
and every one of you can be a 
pioneer, blazing by thought and 
service a trail to better things. 

Hold fast to all that is just and 
of good report in the heritage 
which your fathers have left to 
you, but strive also to improve 
and equalise that heritage for all 
men and women in the years to 
come. 

Remember, too, that the key 
to all true progress lies in faith, 
hope, and love. May God give 
you their support, and may God 
help them to prevail. 


Our Galleries Have Lost 
a Warm Friend 

Art has lost one of her most generous 
benefactors with the passing of Lord 
Duveen of Millbank. 

Not only this country but America 
and the Continent owe much to the wise 
help he has always given with an open 
hand. From being a mere branch of 
the National Gallery the Tate Gallery 
has been transformed by Lord Duveen’s 
munificence into one of the finest 
galleries in Europe. The National 
Gallery itself is also richer for his 
additions, while his Elgin Marbles Room 
at the British Museum is almost complete. 

He also endowed a Chair for the study 
of the History of Art at London Univer¬ 
sity, and founded an organisation for the 
encouragement of British artists. 

His Sargent Room at the Tate and the 
modern works by foreign painters there 
have opened the eyes of Englishmen to 
the ideas and aspirations of men of other 
races, so that Lord Duveen, native and 
freeman of Hull, has done something to 
bring the peoples closer together. 

Art is long but life is short, the Romans 
said, but it will be very long before 
Lord Duveen’s lifework is forgotten. 
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HONEST WORLD 

A week or so ago a Leeds woman 
dropped* her purse in the street. In it 
was about three pounds, together with 
a cheque from the cooperative store. 
Although she made inquiries about the 
purse no one had seen it, and she went 
home sadly, quite sure that she had lost 
what to her was a considerable sum of 
money. 

Happily, the purse was picked up by 
an honest woman, who took it to the 
cooperative store. The cheque enabled 
the manager to give her the address of 
the woman who had lost it, and so the 
purse was returned safe and sound. 

QUICK WAY FROM WICK 

The other day Mr Harold Georgeson 
had breakfast at Wick and lunch in 
London. He left Wick in Caithness a-t 
seven, reaching London at 12.40 after 
flying 700 miles. He is the first Airways 
passenger to claim this record. 

RUFFIANS AND THE 
CORONATION TREES 

We hear that at Stainforth in York¬ 
shire there is a notice declaring that 
two pounds reward will be paid to 
anyone giving information which leads 
to the conviction of persons who have 
damaged the Coronation Avenue. 

This notice is all that is left of a 
memorial which was to commemorate the 
coronation of the King. The trees 
themselves have gone. 

The commemorative avenue was three- 
quarters of a mile long. Young poplars 
were planted, and folks dreamed of the 
day when a stately road of memory 
would be the proud possession of the 
neighbourhood. But vandals have 
destroyed the dream, and today there is 
not a tree left. 

What kind of a people are we to have 
so little regard for what is common 
property ? 

MRS SALTER KEEPS THE LIGHT 

Everyone has a wave for Mrs Fanny 
Salter as they sail in and out of Chesa¬ 
peake Bay in Maryland, for who would 
not say Hullo ! to the only woman light¬ 
house-keeper in the world ? 

She keeps the light at Turkey Point. 
In fine weather she manages to find 
time to look after her garden and 
chickens, but on murky days she is at 
her post day and night. • 

Twice a day she climbs the light¬ 
house tower to light her oil lamp and 
put it in its reflector. She has to keep 
an eye on all vessels leaving and entering 
the bay; but it is on foggy days that 
she is busiest of all, for very often the 
automatic operating device on the fog 
bell goes out o^ order, and Mrs Salter 
has to toll it herself every 15 seconds. 

JENIFER ANN 

When Jenifer Ann was baptised on 
board the new. destroyer Jervis in 
Chatham dockyard a few days ago the 
ship’s bell was used asya font. Jenifer is 
the daughter of an officer, and it seems 
a pity that she will not remember the 
great occasion on which she was the 
guest of honour on the quarter deck, 
with the eyes of all the ship’s officers 
upon her. 

SHIPS IF THEY ARE WANTED 

■During the Great War Britain lost 
through enemy attack 7,700,000 tons of 
merchant shipping, and some 5,000,000 
tons were lost by neutral countries. 

These losses were so serious that a 
proposal was made to put certain ships 
into reserve as a margin of safety. This 
plan was not carried out because after 
the middle of 1917 the submarine attack 
was met with an increasing degree of 
success. , 

In preparing defences against possible 
emergency the Government has decided, 
in view of the vital importance of ship¬ 
ping, to create a special wartime reserve 
by buying up any merchant ships which 
in the ordinary way would be broken up 
or sold abroad. A sum of ^2,000,000 
1 as been provided for the purpose. 
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Where IVlother Goes We All Go 



HIS AMBITION 

We heard the other day of a little, 
fellow who was watching a procession 
of boys and girls from an orphanage go 
by on their way to service, wearing blue 
cloaks, and marching in step. Suddenly 
the little boy at the window burst'into 
tears, and when someone asked what 
was the matter he sobbed : “ It looks 
so lovely marching in a procession; I 
wish I was an orphan.” 

PICTURES IN THE DARK 

One more wonder—we hear that walls 
may glow in bright and beautiful colours 
even in the dark. It is astonishing 
news which the Oil and Colour Chemists 
Association has to tell. 

The association has been meeting at 
Harrogate, and members have been 
interested in a new process-of covering 
walls with a kind of paint which glows 
warmly in the dark. Two minutes of 
sunshine are enough to cause the paint 
to shine for hours once the light is 
switched off at night ; and walls having 
pictures of woodland scenes never fail 
to light the darkness. It is said that 
artists may use red, orange, yellow, blue, 
and violet for these pictures*. 

A more practical use of this discovery 
is the idea of painting dark stairs in 
order that they will glow so clearly that 
people will be spared the risk of falling. 
The paint may also be used for putting 
rings round door-handles so that they 
can be found easily in the dark. 

THE OLD FISH STORY 

It is reported from Ouibcron in 
Brittany that the fishermen threw 
1,500,000 sardines back into the sea 
after a dispute about price with the 
owners of canning factories who buy the 
fish. The sardines were said to be too 
small for canning purposes, and the 
owners refused to. pay the standard price 
agreed on at the beginning of the season. 
The fishermen refused to sell at a lower 
rate. It is added that the fish were 
worth f\ooo. 


ONE MORE SANCTUARY 

The Isle of Lunga, off the coast of 
Mull in west Scotland, is to become a 
bird sanctuary. It has been bought by 
Mr Arthur Niall Rankin, airman and 
naturalist, who intends to do all in his 
power to preserve its wild life, protecting 
the seals which are often found on its 
shores, and allowing the birds to make 
themselves at home. Mr Rankin is 
building a house on the island, but will 
keep his plane a little way off so that 
the roar of its engine will not disturb 
the wild life there. 

AS COOKS GO 

Mr W. C. Smith has been a very good 
cook as cooks go, and as cooks go'he 
has travelled over 4,000,000 miles by 
rail. 

Now after 33 years with the L M S 
he is retiring. Father of the L M S 
travelling chefs, he was on the Royal 
Scot when it made its first non-stop run 
between Euston and Carlisle, and during 
his life of going to and fro he lias pre¬ 
pared no fewer than two million meals. 

QUEER INVENTIONS 

One of the most curious of recent 
inventions is the whipping of cream 
without the need for any effort on the 
part of the cook. 

Laughing gas is pumped into the 
cream along with nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide. The gases are forced into .the 
cream under pressure, and when the 
pressure is released the gas bursts from 
its bonds and whips the cream. The 
invention is being used on a large scale 
by American pastrycooks. 

Among other curious inventions 
patented in a single week are a vacuum 
cleaner for home use which can be con¬ 
verted into a lawn-mower by replacing 
one of the brushes with a cutting blade, 
a front door letter-box which rings a bell 
when the postman drops in a letter, and 
a thermometer on a skewer which can 
be plunged into the middle of a joint to 
show if it has been sufficiently roasted. 


Tiny Tim Tur 

I T is long since Tiny Tim exclaimed, 
God bless us, every one but it is only 
a few days since another Tiny Tim 
made a little stir in the Esher Urban 
District Council. 

He is Timothy Pyrke, of Hinchley 
Wood in Surrey, and he is so tired of 
playing in the streets that one day he 
wrote to the editor of the local paper 
telling him how difficult it was to find 
anywhere to play now that building 
estates have sprung up on every side. 
Here is his letter : 

Dear Mr Editor, 

I am eight years of age and have lived 
in Hinchley Wood for six years, and I 
still haven't anyivhere to play, only the 
streets, unless I cross the bypass, which 


ns Up Again 

Mummie doesn’t allow. So please will you 
ask the. council man to build us children a 
'recreation ground with an ashfelt rink for 
roller skating. 

Thanking you, yours’ truly, Timothy 
Pyrke. 

Timothy then wrote to the Esher Urban 
District Council, and has now heard that 
" the recreation committee’ is to consider 
his plea. 

- There is much to be said for Timothy’s 
appeal.. On one side of his home runs 
the Kingston bypass road,. a death¬ 
trap for children ; on the other, are 
houses which are crowded together 
without a thought of a playground. It 
is high time someone listened to this 
20th century Tiny Tim. 
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THE GOOD TURN 

A discussion on international friend¬ 
ship brought the following story from 
a man who was for many years a member 
of the Boy Scout movement. 

Before the war a patrol was formed in 
a Kent village, and two of its members 
were the small sons of a German who 
was working in the Kent coalfield. The 
Scout law about good turns was explained 
to them with some difficulty, as they 
knew little English. One night they 
waited at the village station, offered to 
carry the heavy shopping baskets of an 
elderly woman who had alighted, and 
actually carried them more than two 
miles. It was dark, and those boys were 
in a strange land. 

THE PHILATELIC TRUd 

Stamp collectors are all agog with 
excitement, for touring America is an 
exhibition of stamps in the first travelling 
philatelic truck ever known, and it is 
hoped more may follow. 

Round the walls inside the vehicle are 
stamp frames showing all the United 
States issues, while at one end is a 
working model Of a rotary press, which 
issues souvenir engravings of the White 
House, given away free. 

As well as going to every city and 
town the truck is visiting the schools. 

WATCHING THE BULLETS FLY 

The modem machine gun fires bullets 
with a speed like that of light. 

How different it was 300 years ago, 
when you could watch the bullets coming 
and step aside. Turn up Dr Johnson's 
life of John Sheffield and read the follow¬ 
ing observations Of Lord Ossory in the 
Dutch War of 1672 : 

1 have observed two things, which I dare 
affinn, though not generally believed. One was 
that the wind of a cannon-bullet, though flying 
never so near, is incapable of doing the least 
harm ; and indeed, were it otherwise, no man 
above deck would escape. The other was that 
a great shot may.be sometimes avoided, even 
as it flies, by changing one’s ground a little, 
for when the wind sometimes blew away the 
smoke it was so clear a sunshiny day that we 
could easily perceive the bullets (half-spent' 
fall into the water, and from thence bound up 
again among us, which gives sufficient time for 
making a step or two on any side. 

WE A 

Our never-tiring Post Office is not 
content to rest on its laurels, for, having 
given us T I M and 999, it now intends 
to introduce a new service, W E A. By 
this system it will be possible to dial 
these three letters to obtain a daily 
weather report. It will be worked, with 
the assistance of the Meteorological 
Office, by means of records each day. 

TO LET 

He was putting the finishing touches 
to his picture. 

He had chosen a lovely' old Yorkshire 
cottage for his brush, and the picture 
was satisfactory. No one was living in 
the cottage; but that did not matter, 
for the artist had put curtains at the 
windows and a thin wisp of smoke curl¬ 
ing up from one of the stone chimney's. 

Presently a Yorlcshireman came up. 
“ That’s my' property',” said he, pointing 
with his stick to the cottage. “ So you’ve 
made a picture of it, eh ? What will y r ou 
be doing with it, if I might ask ? ” 

“ Oh,” said the artist, “ I shall send 
it to one of the art exhibitions.” 

“ Ay'e. And will many folk see it ? ” 

“ A good many', I expect." 

“ They' will, will they ? Well then, 
look here, just paint a notice-board, 
will y'ou ? and make it say', To let fo> 
summer months." 

SOWING THE SEED 

Mr Bill Monday', of Cody, Wyoming, 
is a well-known flying man and a farmer. 
The other d^.y he made news by flying 
over 600 acres of his range land and 
planting wheat grass seeds from the 
air, the task taking him about an hour. 
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One Man’s Life 

'"There has just passed into his 
1 eternal inheritance an old 
friend of the Editor of the C N, 
whose life was a remarkable 
example of the influence of a 
plain man on public affairs. 

The world is what we make it, 
we say, and certainly we are all' 
responsible for our share of it. 
The friend we are remembering 
now had spent his life in a 
Nottinghamshire village for more 
than jo years and was one of 
the most esteemed citizens of his 
county. 

He was interested in all good 
things and the friend of all 
people, and he was tireless in 
public and social service. We 
have made a list of some of the 
ways in which he spent his life, 
and we think it true to say that 
few men, if any, can claim a 
nobler or prouder record of ser¬ 
vice for his fellows. 

This is a selection from the 
movements with which he was 
associated for varying numbers 
of years as child, youth, and man : 

Scholar, teacher, and superin¬ 
tendent of Sunday School .. 67 
Chorister and Choirmaster .. 6o 
Methodist Church Trustee .. 52 

School Manager.45 

Magistrate.33 

Parish Councillor . 22 

Treasurer, Old Folks’ Treat .. 14 

President, Band of Hope .. .. 13 

Conductor of Choral Society .. 10 

County Councillor . 9 

They are ten interests in one 
man’s life, and it is a record of 
honourable service which would 
win the Order of Merit if there 
were such an order for that vast 
brotherhood of men who are 
willing to give' themselves for 
their country and their fellows, 
and to spend their strength in 
the welfare of the community 
into which they were born. This 
life was lived for more than 
jo years in the same village, 
among the same neighbours (al¬ 
though of two generations), and 
it is not to be denied that such 
lives are the strength and back¬ 
bone of the nation. In this case 
it is the life of a man who re¬ 
ceived a great reward, for he has 
passed into his immortality with 
the hearts of all who knew him 
filled with sorrow at his passing, 
yet thrilled with pride and conso¬ 
lation at the thought that for a life 
such as this, as for Mr Valiant, 
all the trumpets sounded on the 
other side. 

© 

Never Again 

NTo man—thank God—will ever again 
1 ~ conceive of such an arbitrament 
between the people of my Empire and 
the people of the United States, and 
the faith in reason and fair play which 
we share with them is one of the chief 
ideals which guide the British Empire 
in all its ways today. The King 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Mary’s Gold 

T HAT is a pretty story of the sending 
of the marigolds from California 
to Queen Mary. Why marigolds, above 
all other flowers, for her ? 

The answer is that the name con¬ 
ceals one of the poetic fancies inspiring 
the names of flowers; it honours the 
Madonna, and means Mary’s Gold. 

® ■ 

The Square Deal Round the Table 

The railways are now assured of 
obtaining an important part of 
the Square Deal, for which they have 
been agitating by poster and other 
forms of publicity for a year past. 

The Minister of Transport has pro¬ 
mised that legislation will be intro¬ 
duced next session to relieve them of 
the unequal burden of being unable to 
alter their charges for carrying goods. 

These charges were regulated by 
law long before the railways had to 
compete with road transport-, the 
vehicles of which can cut prices at 
will and so unfairly attack railways 
held in the grip of charges as unalter¬ 
able as the laws of the Medcs and 
Persians, and nearly as antiquated. 

This was the chief inequality against 
which the railways protested, and for 
which they asked a Square Deal. 

They are to have it,. even if the 
New Deal is not as square as they 
would like. Rail and Road should 
be one, in the interests of tile com¬ 
panies of both, and in-the'interests of 
those who use both. - 
This must some day come about, 
and the chief value of the Square Deal 
is that all may be brought to see it. 

& 

These Three 

Jt is interesting to watch the develop¬ 
ment of Italian friendship. 

The highest Italian Order, the 
Annunziata, has just been awarded 
once again, and we put on record the 
last three recipients of this token of 
admiration and homage: 

Haile Selassie of Abyssinia 
King Zog of Albania 
Herr Ribbentrop of Berlin 


Herr Hitler’s Very Own 

go fond is Herr Hitler of the Baden- 
weiler March that he has given 
orders forbidding the German bands 
to play it unless he is there to listen. 

To this tune of the Badenweiler 
German soldiers marched when Herr 
Hitler joined up, and then there was 
nothing to pay. But if any band 
plays it now in his absence there will 
be a fine of 150 marks to pay, or in 
serious cases there may be imprison¬ 
ment as well. 

The Badenweiler did not, as things 
turned out, prove to be a victory 
march, but to ordinary intelligence it 
seems incredible that such a pro¬ 
hibition can be issued in any land. 
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Idle Youth 

The most tragic aspect of unem¬ 
ployment is the great number of 
young people who grow up without 
having any experience of work at all. 
It was discovered by a special inquiry 
last autumn that of the 100,000 under 
30 then unemployed over half had 
had either no employment at all or 
less than six months’ work during the 
last three years. 

Nothing can be worse for a nation 
than to see an army of its young men 
growing up idle from year to year. 

- © 

Clean Fighting 

JTverybody is glad to have the" 
understanding between ourselves 
and Turkey, all the more welcome 
because during the Great War the 
Turks earned the reputation of being 
fighters of fair repute. 

The story is remembered that they 
were about to shell an ammunition 
dump when they discovered a casualty 
clearing station close by, and gave 
notice of their intentions and asked 
that it should be moved into safety. 
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JUST AN IDEA 

Is there any finer feeling in the 
world than to have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have helped someone 
to get on ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



Jf we get more money we have to pay higher taxes, 
complains a correspondent. Is convinced the 
Government is taking a rise out of him. 


If a low road 
can be a highway 


a 

fif 1 ppIes have earned 
record profits. But 
they had to wait for them. 

a 

o s x agreements be¬ 
tween countries de¬ 
pend on trade. Counter 
action. 

a 

ff eight can be reduced 
by dieting. A poor 
did brings you tow. 

0 

5port gives a girl a good 
carriage. She would 
rather have a car. 


0 

The English weather is 
too changeable. Yet 
we can't change it. 

0 

fifiE Irishman who said 
Ms nation has -the 
finest taste in literature is 
■not afraid of being made 
to eat his words. 

0 

The tennis star who is 
writing a novel ex¬ 
pects good net sales. 

0 

Cj 1 elf-centred , the middle 


The Gardener 

By the Pilgrim 

were talking the other afternoon 
with a gardener. Looking over 
the wall, we congratulated him. 
“ Your garden is a picture,” we said. 

He smiled. “ I’m glad you like it,” 
he agreed, and there was a touch of 
pride in his voice; “but you are 
mistaken if you think it is my garden.” 

He crossed the smooth lawn, and, 
speaking in a low voice, he went on: 
“You see, I have always liked garden¬ 
ing, but I have had to leave my old 
home and live in a flat. I have no 
^garden, though I have all my tools, 
and love helping things to grow. The 
old lady who lives here loves garden¬ 
ing but is now unable to do much, 
and I am afraid she is too poor to pay 
for a gardener. So nothing could suit 
each of us better than that I should 
look after her garden, and it is, as 
you see, mutually satisfactory.” 

® 

Half Term Holiday 

I—Ialf Term is here 

1 Hooray, hooroo! 

Bring ices, tarts, 

And strawberries too. 

Half Term is here, 

So feast away, 

And then we’ll swim. 

And then we’ll play. 

Half Term is here: 

Folk travel miles 
And pay out pounds 
To see our smiles. 

The Old Lady and Her 
Knitting 

LIe was a very nice old man, said 
someone the other day, talking 
of a parson who used to preach to pews 
full of crinolines. " My grannie used 
to say how kind he was, and how he 
gave her permission to knit in church.” 

“ To knit in church ? ” 

“ Yes. She used to knit gloves for 
ninepence a pair, and she couldn’t 
have lived unless she had knitted all 
day and every day. She couldn’t have 
come to church unless Parson had let 
her knit there.” 

We were reminded of the rope- 
worker who broadcast the other day, 
and said that the cottage women 
used to get 5s for a tennis net, but 
now they get 30s. 

Nowadays we can all afford a day of 
rest. In spite of the pessimists, life is 
better than it used to be. 

© 

Charles Dickens 

Died suddenly June 9, 1870 
LIe did not take his characters 
* From Greece or Rome. 

The rather he did choose from common 

folk 

Around his home. 

The destitute, despised, 

Rejected, poor— 

For these his great heart was 
An ever-open door. 

Above the years he stands 
Erect, sublime: 

Their champion then, and now. 

And for all time. Egbert Sandford 
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the lonely places Once crowded With life 

A Look Round the Cradle of Our Civilisation 



\Y7e should all know our own 
” counties; their character and 
their place in history; and some 
counties we should all know whether 
we live in them or not, because they 
are a vital part of our nation’s story. 
Such a county is Wiltshire, the cradle 
of our civilisation. 

It is the way we go back into the 
dim mists of time. Far off a solitary 
trumpet blew as Arthur rode into the 
night, leaving Guinevere with her 
breaking heart at Amesbury ; and it 
seems to us, ris we walk about these 
ancient trackways of our race, that 
still far off a solitary trumpet blows. 

It is like the voice of the past 
beyond all history, an echo from the 
dim shadows of Time. Wiltshire has 
wondrous things that men have made 
to give her glory and renown, but it 
is the invisible spirit of our race that 
haunts us here. It is the land of 
shadows, of unwritten events and 
unknown things. 

If these mysterious figures that 
seem to people the Wiltshire downs 
could come to life again they would 
tell us the earliest story of our race, 
and we should be spellbound as we 
listened to the tales of our first archi¬ 
tects and dreamers, the builders of 
our first great monuments. These 
lovely downs, these prehistoric haunts 
of Old England, must have been 
crowded with life in the days beyond 
our records. These places so lonely 
now, where a man is wrapped in 
thought and can forget the world, 
were busy places then ; nowhere else in 
England is such an array of witnesses 
of ancient life as we find here. For 
us it is Genesis, Chapter One, the 
beginning of things, the cradle of 
history, the dawn of faith. 

This Deserted World, This 

Loneliest Part of England 

All the better if we are dreamers 
when we come to Wiltshire; but 
even for those who are not the wonder 
is plain to see—White Horses on 
the hills, Savernake, Stonehenge and 
Woodhenge, Avebury and Silbury Hill, 
Wansdykc and the Icknield Way, the 
great building stones scattered about 
the downs, and thousands of barrows 
in which ancient warriors and fathers 
of the hamlets lie. We may be moved 
by Oliver Goldsmith’s picture of the 
Deserted Village;' but where is the 
poet who shall give us the vision of 
this Deserted World, this loneliest part 
of England, as silent as the grave, which 
was the home of people whose works 
live after them longer than the works 
of any other people in these islands ? 

It is the special fascination of 
Wiltshire that it shows more signs of 
habitation older than history than 
any other part of England. More than 
half of Wiltshire is covered by the 
downs, the great chalk masses of which 
its familiar White Horses are like a 
trade mark. These grassy slopes are 
easy to climb on the whole, but they 
give us many wide views, and nowhere 
are there quieter places or more peace¬ 
ful scenes. 

Yet here were warriors long before 
Caesar; here were forts before the 
■ Romans built their walls in Rome. 


The number of witnesses to the 
early use of these dry chalk downs 
for travel, for industry, for defence, 
and for honoured burial is amazing. 
The valleys would be waterlogged and 
the forests on the lower slopes would 
be dense, and the higher ridges of the 
downs were the highways of life. On 
them are scores of defensive camps, 
of primitive dwellings in village 
communities, of burial mounds in 
which hundreds lie, or of honoured 
graves of warriors. Nowhere else in 
England is such a concentration of 


Avenue runs for miles. It has 
Wansdyke running by, and we can 
hardly help thinking that some of 
these giants must have looked down 
on the men who built the dyke. • 
From Savernake, through the fine 
old street of Marlborough, we are soon 
at Silbury Hill, the great pyramid of 
earth thrown up by prehistoric men, 
handful by handful, with nothing but 
shoulder-blades of oxen and deer’s 
antlers to help them. It is the biggest 
hill that man has made in Europe, 
and is still a 'mystery, but we must 


STONEHENGE 


the memorials of a vanished world as 
on these bare downs, which were to 
the primitive pedestrian of the 20th 
century B c what our great arterial 
roads are to the motorist of the 20th 
century a d. He flashes by Wansdyke 
little thinking ; he rushes by Wood¬ 
henge all unknowing; he glances at 
Stonehenge with a moment’s wonder 
as he passes on. Little does he think 
that the men who made these things 
are to be compared in history with the 
makers of the pyramids. 

Those who would explore the oldest 
part of England should walk or ride 
from Avebury down to Salisbury. It 
will put them in the lhood for it to 
spend an hour or two in Savernake 
Forest, walking along its wondrous 
avenue or in and out of its lovely 
glades. It is free for all who behave 
themselves, and there is no place in 
England quite like it. Its Grand 


count it as part of that vast scheme 
which set up hereabouts a processional 
way to the temple of Avebury. We 
can follow the stones to the great 
ramparts of Avebury and the ruins of 
its Stone Circle, and we lose our¬ 
selves in wonder at the thought that 
these vast earthen walls and these 
colossal stones were moved by 
primitive men. They had the faith 
that could move mountains and build 
them, but as for tools they had 
nothing but flints and antlers and 
shoulder-blades. All about us here 
are the barrows in which lie thousands 
of dead of the prehistoric world. 

We come upon the best bit of 
Wansdyke just off the road from 
London to Bath, behind the White 
Horse of Cherhill and on the heights 
above the Devizes road. It goes 
creeping up and down across the 
downs, and sets us wondering about 


the manner of people who built this 
wall. Was it a continuous work 
linking up the earthworks of the 
hills ? Was it thrown up for defence, 
and if so by whom, against whom ? 
These questions have no satisfying 
answer, but anyone whose wanderings 
take him near Wansdyke will feel the 
glamour of the presence of its unseen 
builders. 

It threads its way for So miles 
across Wiltshire into Somerset, having 
two beginnings at Inkpen Beacon 
and Ludgershall which meet at Great 
Bedwyn, from where the wall runs on 
through Savernake, south of Marl¬ 
borough, across the downs to Bath, 
across Somerset (where, at Compton 
Dando, it nearly touches a church with 
a Roman statue of Jupiter as a corner¬ 
stone), and does not end till it reaches 
the Severn. A little of it runs through 
the dark mass of Savernake Forest, 
and most of it through places of great 
loneliness; but mostly it keeps in 
sight the open hills and passes them 
where they are crowned by the vast 
designs of prehistoric earthworks. 

Sometimes it is a huge wall, nearly 
30 feet from parapet to ditch, so steep 
that sheep climb it by zigzag paths ; 
sometimes it fades away, worn bv 
Time’s effacing finger, among the 
hedgerows and field boundaries of the 
valleys and arable lands. Yet it is 
always to be found marching by the 
side of forgotten history, and the works 
of men whose thoughts and lives are 
gone beyond recall. 

Temples of Wood and Stone 
as Old as the Pyramids 

FTrom the great Marlborough Downs 
* into Salisbury Plain we ride, with 
ancient monuments, all the way, and 
find ourselves at Wiltshire’s famous 
temples of wood and stone as ancient 
as the pyramids, Woodhenge and 
Stonehenge. Stonehenge all the world 
knows ; it is the oldest monument in 
these islands, a silent company of 
huge stone sentinels on which the 
stars have looked down for 40 
centuries. Woodhenge is little more 
than a place today, for wood is less 
enduring than stone, and the timbers 
of this temple at Durrington, a mile or 
two from Stonehenge, have rotted 
away, but not before they had revealed 
their presence to a man in the clouds, 
who found the difference they made in 
the wheat, and so led to the discovery 
of Stonehenge Temple’s lost com¬ 
panion. It is the most interesting 
piece of England that has been dis¬ 
covered from the sky. 

We pass out of the realms of history 
to the Roman days and after, the 
days still shadowy with the dim 
figures of King Arthur and Queen 
Guinevere but leading us on to Old 
Sarum, the wonderful hill of history 
brought back to the light of day in 
our own time, the beginning of Wilt¬ 
shire’s medieval capital, Salisbury. 

Here let us leave this rare old county 
where our race was busy ages before 
civilisation came: the story of all it is 
and has been is told in the new volume 
of the King’s England which covers 
Wiltshire and all its towns and villages, 
270 of them with pictures. Ask for 
Arthur Mess Wiltshire. 
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Dy no sort of planning it has 
come about that at this 
time, when the two great English- 
speaking peoples are nearer in 
heart and mind than they have 
ever been, there will be a day 
when New. York will be able to 
se'e, altogether, six striking monu¬ 
ments of British civilisation. All 
unique and characteristically 
English, they are : 

Magna Carta 

The Coronation Scot ' 

Titania’s Palace 
The official Coronation Picture 
The Band of the Coldstreams 
The King and Queen themselves 
All these will be together at 
the World’s Fair, and what a 
brave show that will be! In 
New . York Harbour 1 the Queen 
Mary will be preparing Tor her 
homeward voyage, and we may 
think of her as the seventh of 
these great witnesses' of our 
civilisation which'all’ New; York 
may see. It is a mighty group 
of wonderful things, and, of 
course, in the case of the King and 
Queen, of British character too. 

Magna Carta 

IWIagna Carta is the name of the 
charter of liberties granted at 
Runnymede in .June 1215 by King 
John to the English people. The 
Americans (some of whom have been 
raising their hats, we read, to this 
great document) are like ourselves 
the heirs of Runnymede. It is their 
charter of the people’s rights as it is 
ours. It is the starting-point of the 
democratic ideal which both peoples 
cherish, and which was to find later 
expression in the undying words of- 
Abraham Lincoln, " Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 

Magna Carta is the starting-point 
of the long list of ordinances by which 
the English people obtained from their 
Sovereigns these rights, this freedom. 


Its provisions, real and imagined, 
were the standard of the law which 
governs king and citizen alike. In its 
original form the text of the Charter 
was not divided into Chapters, but 
ran straight on, as those who look on 
the .copy at the World’s Fair will see. 
In later times commentators divided 
it into 63 sections, of which it is 
necessary only here to refer to the last, 
which repeats the promise of “ their 
rights and liberties to all." This it was 
that King John sealed in his rage and 
against his will, biting bits of straw as 
he did it. - 

There are at this time four copies of 
Magna Carta as sealed with his great 
seal, and the one at the World’s Fair 
‘is the best. It is, when in England, 
in the keeping of Lincoln Cathedral, a 
. fitting house for so precious a thing. 
It is a noble sheet of parchment nobly 
written by a craftsman, with tall 
letters along the top line. 

Of the • other three sealed copies 
Salisbury Cathedral has a fine one 
and the British Museum has two. Old 
; Sir Robert Cotton, the antiquary, 

; had collected them in days when such 
rarities could be picked up, and they 
came with other Cotton manuscripts 
to the nation. One of them had the 
ill-luck, to be scorched by the fire of 
1731, which burned so many manu¬ 
scripts of that collection. It usually 
hangs for all to see just inside the 
entrance to the Manuscript Room. 

The Coronation Scot 

HThe Coronation Scot is the train 
* which runs without a stop 
between London and Carlisle, 299 
miles, in 4 hours 43 minutes at an 
average speed of 63 miles an hour. On 
one trial it ran at a speed of 100 miles 
over part of its journey, which, on 
the way to Carlisle, has some steep 
gradients. The chief virtue of its 
performances is the uniformity of its 
times in either direction. 

On its test run two years ago the 
Coronation engine, Number 6220, 
first of the five Coronation class 
Pacific type engines built for the 


The Coronation Scot crossing a viaduct near Washington during a trial 


haulage of high-speed trains, ran from 
Euston to Crewe at an average speed 
of 73 miles an hour with 270 tons 
behind its tender. In its regular work¬ 
ing the Coronation Scot’s engine draws 
a train of nine cars with a total weight 
of 297 tons and a length of 540 feet. 
At one end is a 57-feet brake coach 
with four compartments and a coupe ; 
then a 57-feet corridor first-class coach 
and coupe ; an open vestibuled dining- 
car 65 feet long ; a kitchen car ; two 
57-feet third-class cars; another 50-feet 
kitchen car, and two more 57-feet 
third-class cars. No attempt has been 
made to streamline the coaches to 
carry on the design of the streamlined 
engine ; but both engine and coaches 
have the same colour scheme of 
Coronation blue, with parallel silver- 
bands sweeping round the locomotive 
in graceful curves and continuing 
horizontally down the whole length 
of the train. 


From an engineering point of view 
chief interest attaches to the loco¬ 
motives, both on the L M S and the 
L N E R. Every device of boiler 
heating and steam distribution has . 
been brought into service, and only 
engineers can estimate the skill, 
ingenuity, and invention which have 
been applied to the details—even to 
the provision of a steam-operated 
coal-pusher to reduce the amount of 
shovelling. American problems in rail¬ 
way engineering are different from 
ours, but the Coronation Scot will suffer 
from no inferiority complex when 
brought under American observation. 

King and Queen and 
the Trumpeters 

Go we come to the King and Queen 
in person, presenting themselves 
as living human beings, simple and 
kindlyy to the American people, who 
will not have to look far to perceive 
their unblemished dignity and grace. 
This King is the embodiment of all 


Mr Frank O. Salisbury's famous picture of the Coronation of King George and Queen Elizabeth 


Young America studies Magna Carta in 
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■■Ill 


■us; in the United States 


The Queen Mary passing the skyscrapers of Manhattan 


; T that the British people have fought and 
h struggled to enthrone, since the days 
> when Magna Carta was wrung from 
■' King John by his - archbishops and 
>' barons. 

In the long-drawn-out contention 

■ absolute monarchs have come and 
.'gone, and some have fled, and a 
’ resolute people, under the guidance of 

England’s- one Dictator, Oliver Crom¬ 
well, Lord Protector, settled by one 
; desperate act what the position of 
^ King and Commonwealth must be. 

■ 'Saxon and Norman, Angevin and 
Plantagenet, Tudor and Stuart, Dutch- 
man and Hanoverian, have followed 

•S one another. King George the Sixth 
•;f is the heir of them all, and in him is 
h* the seed of all the races which have 
r. made- the Anglo-Saxon people, in 
•/-America as in Britain. 

That is what our King is as our 
Sovereign.' What of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth as the British people 
^_see them, and as all good Americans 
may ? For our own part we may truly 
say of them that they can read their 



history in a nation’s eyes. They have 
won our love and our deep esteem, 
and we need say no more to recom¬ 
mend them to our kinsmen overseas. 

Where else, we and they might ask, 
could a king and queen be found who 
mingle with the people unprotected, 
almost unattended, and whose children 
take third-class tickets on the Under¬ 
ground Railway with no escort but 
their governess ? Where else is there 
a king who is at home and welcome 
in a boy’s holiday camp and whom 
we may call, in a phrase all Americans 
will appreciate, “ a good scout ” ? 

We believe that that is what the 
New Yorkers will find in him, and will 
remember long after the recollection 
of all the ceremonial welcomes has 
faded. Nor will they forget the quick 
smile of Queen Elizabeth and her 
gracious simplicity, which can only 
be inspired by a good heart beneath. 
Do we, as British people, praise them 
too much? It may be that we do; but 
these two really need no trumpeters. 

If they did, the Band of the Cold¬ 
stream Guards, which is at the 
World’s Fair to exhibit yet another 
aspect of what we have to show, might 
well be taken as the King’s Trumpeters. 
These represent the pomp and glitter, 
the disciplined vigour of his House¬ 
hold Troops. We enjoy their martial 
music in our little island; we hope 
it will sound as well in the playground 
of the great American Republic. 

The Coronation Picture 

Tt may be that those thousands or 
1 millions of our American cousins, 
who pass through the British Pavilion 
will be most bf all impressed by Frank 
Salisbury’s wonderful painting of the 
Coronation. 

The great picture was presented to 
the King by the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, and it is the master picture of 
the pageantry of our time ; it repre¬ 
sents all that is best in the nation in 
its most solemn hour, when che people 
are expressing their loyalty to the 
King and the King is dedicating his 
life to the service of the people. 


We doubt if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has. ever had a nobler 
portrait of himself; and as for George 
the Sixth on his thousand-year-old 
throne, he sits here every inch a king, 
with the epitome of the nation and 
the Empire about him, and all the 
glory of our ancient panoply. We 
should like to see this picture hung in 
our ancient Westminster Hall, the 
noblest imperial hall we have; but 
in the meantime it is good'that it 
should be in New York for America 
to see. 

In it the whole panorama of our 
history finds a place. Here stand 
Church and State together, with our 
Royal House and the leaders of our 
great Dominions gathered round the 
throne. One thing it has always 
seemed to us is lovely about this 


picture, one small thing which our 
little Princess Margaret Rose may for¬ 
give us for noticing. Mr Salisbury has 
given us the moment when the eyes of 
the nation and the Empire are on the 
King, but there is one exception ; 
Princess Margaret Rose cart see her 
Daddie any day, and she is turning to 
look at the'majestic figure of the 
Primate. 

In all this glorious assemblage we 
should like to think that America will 
see something of the spirit of our long 
and storied past; and perhaps they 
may feel themselves for a moment 
with us under the vaulted roof of 
Westminster Abbey, where for eight 
centuries and more our people have 
gathered in their hours of joy and in 
their hours of sorrow. 

Continued on page 10 



The King and Queen in the New World 
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Titania’s Palace 

L_Iow can Titania’s Palace be 
•“ * described in a sentence ? It 
is just Titania’s Palace, and Titania 
was Queen of the Fairies, and her 
home is the most wonderful Doll’s 
House in the world. 

In it are her Throne Room, and the 
Hall of the Guilds of her fair}’ subjects, 
and the Hall of the Order of the Fairy 
Kiss, with a dancing floor and a 
minstrel gallery. Here is the chapel, 
with stained-glass windows and a 
reredos and an organ. 

From the chapel a secret door leads 
to Titania’s boudoir, and the tale of 


entrance hall Titania’s bicycle and 
Prince Crystal’s pram. Even fairies, 
though they live on dew and honey, 
must eat sometimes, so there is the 
dining-room with its table spread for 
a meal; and we have not half ex¬ 
hausted all the marvels of Titania’s 


the Fairy Queen’s home life begins. 
There is the Royal Bedchamber and 
the room of King Oberon, and the 
nursery of the royal children with 
baby Prince Crystal asleep in his cot ; 
and the bathrooms ; and in the private 


realm, for nobody can, yet it is all 
comprised in a palace that would 
stand on a billiard table. 

This is the work of fancy and 
imagination which occupied the 
industry and genius of its artist 


architect, Sir Nevile Wilkinson, for 
16 years. We have seen him at his 
marvellous work and we know what 
it means to him, for he has put his 
heart and soul into this most lovely 
thing. A mere description of its 
structure or its contents could do no 


Above, a room in Titania’s Palace ; on 
the left, the Band of the Coldstream 
Guards marching through New York 

sort of justice to the miracles of work¬ 
manship which are enshrined in it, or 
to the taste and research which have 
assembled them. It may truly be said 
of it that it must be seen to be believed. 

It is not only a work of art and craft, 
but the 4000 objects which contribute 
to its beauty and rarity offer a bird’s- 
eye view of ancient, medieval, and 
modern history. When, at the artist’s 
bidding, we look on Titania’s Throne 
we find it made into a Peacock Throne 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
sapphires. Those were jewels of yester¬ 
day, but the throne rests on a slip of 
bone from a Colorado mastodon which 
lived millions of years ago. 


In the chapel is a casket set with 
gems from a necklace of a Princess of 
Ur of the Chaldees, on whom Abraham 
may have looked. In King Oberon’s 
study is a tiny enamel horse that was 
sunk in an Egyptian tomb when the 
Israelites were enslaved in Egypt. 
There are carved tourmaline birds 
made for an empress of China. On a 
reading desk in the chapel is a Book 
of Hours written on vellum during the 
Wars of the Roses. There are gold 
figures wrought by the immortal 
Benvenuto Cellini. Did we not say 
that this smallest treasure house on 
the earth tells a tale of the centuries 
and the ages ? 

It tells also many a fairy-tale over 
again, in.the vine from which came 
Cinderella’s pumpkin coach ; or the 
spinning-wheel on which the Sleeping 
Beauty pricked her finger ; or, again, 
the ship of Sindbad the Sailor. But 
most and best of all this Palace of 
Titania, which has gone round the 
world for a charity to help the League 
of Pity, tells a tale of indomitable 
industry, ingenuity, and the genius 
which consists of an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 

The Queen Mary 

At the last we arrive at the liner 
Queen Mary, named after the 
beloved Queen who is the godmother 
of the British people. The liner should 
be preparing to leave New York 
harbour for home while the King and 
Queen are yet there. There is no need 
to commend her, for her performances 
are writ large on the Atlantic crossing ; 
but she represents all the engineering 
skill and scientific resource which the 
shipbuilders of the Clyde, the small 
river of Queen Elizabeth’s “ ain 
country,” have been able to put into 
her. When from America she turns 
again home her admirers will wish her 
Godspeed. That is the sincere wish 
with which we hope and believe the 
people of the United States will bid 
our King and Queen farewell. 


MISS WHIFFET’S BOGIE Donations For the CN Fund For 


A number of adults have been con¬ 
fessing to one of the grown-up papers 
that, like Little Miss Muffet, they are 
incurably frightened of spiders, and they 
ask what can be done about it. 

The answer -seems to be that, left 
alone, spiders harm nobody, and could 
not if they would—that . is, British 
spiders. There are spiders at the Zoo, 
brought from South Africa, which might 
terrify the boldest of men, for they have 
venom as deadly as a cobra’s and a 
disposition to use it on the least provo¬ 
cation. But they are mere rarities for 
the shuddering delight of men of science, 
arid do not cross the path of ordinary 
people. 

Probably every spider has poison at 
the base of its fangs, but instead of 
seeking opportunities to inoculate us 
with it they flee from us in trembling 
horror, or, if they cannot escape, they 
prefend to be dead. Nobody has ever 
suffered serious hurt from the bite of a 
British spicier; indeed, it is believed 
that they do not always introduce 
, poison into a bite, but, unlike the snake, 
in which a bite automatically squeezes 
venom into a wound whether the reptile 
wishes or not, the spider can control the 
flow of the fluid and inject it or not at 
will. But who has ever been bitten by 
a spider ? 

No, we need not fear spiders ; they 
earn their keep right nobly, and should 
have no enemies.- 


Two Vienna Boys 


See also 
page 2 - 


Anonymous. 

Mr Frank Salisbury - . 

Mr R. Percy Hodder-Williams 
Mr Arthur Burns .... 
Anonymous (Peterborough) 
Miss A. Laura Wills 
Mr A. E. Linforth 
An Old Reader 
Mr C. Cooper . 

Mrs F. T. Ebden . 

Mrs Rose Williams 
Barham House Refuge 
Miss J. R. Thompson 


ee Camp 


• £ l ° 

• £d 
■ £5 

• £5 
- £5 

£3 3 S 

£2 2S 

• £? 
• £~ 


£1 2s 6d 

Pounds and Guineas. Anonymous; A 
Bournemouth Reader; A Sleaford Sym¬ 
pathiser ; •Mrs S. J. Bentley ; Miss B. N. 
Brown ; C. Me K. Brydone and F. Harrison; 
Mrs Mary Clothier; Miss Lucy M. Corry ; 
Mr W. G. Cowell ; Mr Hugh Davidson ; 
Mrs Fitzpatrick ; Mr George Fitzpatrick ; 
Miss L. Fletcher ; Mrs Ida G. M. Grogun ; 
G. B., Paris ; G. T. Hamblett ; L. Heward ; 
Mr Wigall Hodson ; Miss Marjorie Inglis ; 
In His Name; Jehidah; Sirs Kirkpatrick; 
Mrs Florence E. Lester; Manchester Reader; 
Miss D. Matthew; Motherwell Reader; 
Lady Palmer ; E. Parsons; Mr William 
Rogers; Miss E. F. Sabin ; Mr L. C. 
Short; Mrs Ford Smith; Mr Frank Tacon ; 
Upland Junior Girls' School, Bexley Heath. 

12s 61 Paisley Reader. 12s. Mr H. Cooper; 
Two Readers, Strom ness. 10s 6d. The Ackroyds ; 
Well-wisher. 

Tea Shillings Each. A. G. XV .; C. P., Eristol; 
Rev and Mrs F. VV. Carpenter; Derby Reader; 
I\ M. C.: H. P. T. and A. T.. Ponte'frA.t: Mrs 


Hutchinson : The. Misses Hutchison ; Mr Thomas 
Jackson ; Mr R. M. Lauchlan ; Mr A. MacDonald ; 
M., Channel Islands ; M. H. W., Glasgow ; M. J. D. ; 
Mrs J. \V; Murray; Miss E. Netson; Misses D. M. 
and E. S. Reeve; Mrs M. Rich; Roderick; Mr 
Claude Scanlon ; Miss H. Sinclaire; Miss Flora 
Sorrel; Mr David Tilsley ; W. A. H., Streatham. 

9s 6d. Baddow Road. Congregational Sunday 
. School, Cheltenham. 7s 6d. Miss M. G. Pearson ; 
Three Well wishers. 7s Mr and Mrs Haigh^ and 
family. 6s. Ann Vyrnwy Pritchard; Mrs E. C. 
Rochiband. 5s 6d. Miss C. L. Downing. 

Five Shillings Each. A. B., Golborne, Lancs 

A. and H. Bailey; Boness, Westlothian; A C N 

Admirer, Taunton ; An 86 -year-old Reader; Birming¬ 
ham Reader; Mrs Campbell; H. and J. Clay ; H. M. 
Cooper; Mr D. H. D’Arcy ; Miss Davidson ; E. S. 
Douglas ; Mrs E. Dunn ; G. E. Easton ; Miss A. E. 
Evans ; Mrs Isabel Field ; Miss Fratson ; Giffnock 
Reader ; G. M. F. ; Mrs D. Gratton ; Sir Cuthbert 
Grundy; Mrs L. Hall; Master Julian Herington ; In 
Memory of Eric; Dorothy and Arthur Jeff ares; 
J. V. f Bristol; Miss Emily Lynn ; E. Jean McEuan ; 
Maidenhead Reader; Miss W. M. Mallett; Mrs 
Mitchell; Miss R. Moody; Mr A-. Norris ; Hazel 
Parker; Miss Pirie; Mr C. M. Pocock; Mrs. William 
Prodger; E. Riley; Sirs R. M. Ross; Miss Barbara 
‘Singleton; 63 -year-old Reader, St Andrews; 

M. A. Stoessiger ; A Taunton Reader-: Miss E. G. 
Taylor; Mr H. S. Tempest ; The Guest House, 
Hunstanton; Two Old Maids; E. E. Watts; 
Willie and George Wright. 

4s. F. \Y.; Miss E. Griffin; Masters G. and A. Laing; 
3a 9d. Miss Dorothy Hall. 3s 6d. Anonymous, Lee ; 
Birmingham Reader ; Camberwell Reader. 3s. Ken¬ 
sington Reader ; H. Krause ; Margaret B. Wallt. 

Half-a-crown Each. Miss Ruth Angus ; Anon; 
Anon, Birmingham; C. S. Archibald; Mrs Mary 
Ardren ; A Grateful Sunday School Teacher ; Mr 
J. F. Baldwin; A. M. Brent; Mrs W. M. Bushby; 
J. II. Clayton ; Constant Reader, Midlothian ; C. V. 

B. , Ayr; Alan Granger; Harrogate; Jean Hicks; 
Mrs W. H. Jermyn; F. E. Kimpton; Mr Gilbert 
Lea, Lytham St Annes ; Macclesfield Reader; Mrs 
Moir ; Kormanton Reader; Mrs N. Potter; Mrs M. 


TEA IN THE GARDEN 

Tea is served at four. It is then that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fred Rivett, who 
lives at Deganwy in North Wales, calls 
his family. In answer to his cries of 
Bobby, Tommy, Johnny, his children 
hurry to tea. 'They are the little birds 
which live in the colonel’s garden. 

The garden has 20 nests and about 
100 birds ; and the colonel has only 
to walk out of the house and call his 
friends by name in order to have them 
fluttering about him. The chaffinches 
come when he calls Chaffy, and the 
robins when he calls Bobby. There is 
Tommy, a very tame tit, and Johnny, a 
thrush which has lost all fear. Cake, 
currants, peanuts, are the favourite 
items on the' menu, and a very happy 
company it is which flocks to meet the 
colonel when he walks in his garden. 


Continued Irorn the previous column 
Reid ; Seven Gobanniumites ; Miss A. Shutt ; Mrs 
S. H. Smith; Three Happy Schoolgirls, Boston. 

2s. A. E. and W. M. M. H., Herts ; Miss Blanche 
Beale ; Miss G. A. Birchall; Mr E. A. Blade; Con¬ 
stant Reader, Plumstead ; Master Martin Crawfurd; 
Mrs Dicker; From A Country Woman; Miss Lily 
Hawkins; R. W. Hornsley; Frank Hughes; M. K., 
Whetstone; Mr Sandy Rateliffe; Brian Roberts; 
Miss Isabella .Ross ; Truro Reader. Is 6 d. An Oi l 
CN Reader; An Oxford Friend; Mrs Jones; Mr 
William Porton. Is. A. L. XV. ; A Bolton Typist ; 
Anne; A Sympathiser; Miss Dorothea K. Banks; 
Mrs Dicker; Rev. L. G. II. Farley; Sheila Fenwick; 
G. R., Oldham; Mr H. Page; Halifax Reader: 
Harrow Reader; Miss Alison Healing; .Mr John Hunt; 
Reader, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Miss Stella Rivers; 
Southport Reader; Mrs Hume Spry; Streatham 
Girl; Miss E. M. D. Tate; Wolverhampton Reader; 
Woodford Reader; Mrs A. Young.. 6 d» A New 
Reader, Prestwich : Miss Edna Philnot 
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The Bund Man 
and the Baby 

Seen in a Crowd in India 

We have received this story from a corres¬ 
pondent who has been travelling in India. 

I was travelling between Dacca and 
Dinajpur and it was a hot, dusty, tiring 
journey. 

There was the usual tense bustle of 
passengers entering and leaving the 
train, struggling with their bundles, 
which seemed to possess a life of their 
own and become suddenly intractable. 
There were the usual monotonous cries 
of the various vendors of delicacies for 
travellers. Here you are ; hot tea 1 Here 
are sweetmeats ! Here, lemonade and 
soda water ! Here is Hindu drinking 
water ! (as distinguished from Moham¬ 
medan drinking water !) And, of course, 
there was the usual group of beggars, 
some leprous, some blind, some half- 
paralysed, all adding their quota to the 
general confusion of sound. 

A Wail of Misery 

Above the babel I heard a small child 
crying"; he was clothed in one tiny 
garment. His father, one of the vendors 
of foodstuffs, had put him down on the 
platform while he plied his trade, but 
something was wrong with the little 
fellow. His crying was not that of 
temper, but was rather a wail of misery 
not to be borne in silence ; yet no one 
took any notice of him. 

Then I became aware of a beggar 
standing before the compartment I was 
in. He was unlike the usual professional 
beggar in two respects ; ho was dressed 
in clean white clothes, and had none of 
their almost impudent persistence. He 
was a slight figure of a man, and he was 
blind. With the aid of a stick he picked 
his way from carriage to carriage, and 
in a low voice requested, “ Alms for a 
blind one, for the love of God,” but so 
gently did he ask that none heeded. 
Quietly accepting refusal, he passed 
down the length of the train, and I, idly 
watching, saw him turn, and with the 
help of his stick make his way to the 
station exit. 

Hush Thee, Little One 

As he was going out, suddenly he 
became aware of the crying child. He 
paused, listened, detected the note «f 
trouble in the cry, and turned. Very 
carefully he made his way to where the 
child was lying, and as he came near I 
heard him murmuring, “ Hush thee, 
little one, don’t cry.” He stooped and 
put out his hand—not near enough yet. 
Another step or two, and another, and 
this time he found the child and patted 
it gently, murmuring all the time the 
same words in a sing-song fashion. But 
the baby was not comforted. Then the 
blind man let go his stick, reached out 
his arms, and gathered the little fellow 
into them with great tenderness, chanting 
as a lullaby, ” Hush thee, O hush thee, 
little one'; don’t cry.” 

Evidently it was what the child needed, 
for its crying ceased as by magic. I 
was seized with a desire to jump out 
and give the blind man a rupee, but I 
had missed my chance, for the whistle 
shrieked and the train steamed out. 
I leaned out of the window and the last 
thing I saw on that station was the 
blind beggar, unhelped by any of its, 
helping a little child whom nobody else 
bothered about. 

The Wonderful Carpet 

A new mammoth carpet to be used in 
the court room of the Bank of England 
has just been completed at Wilton, near 
Salisbury. It has taken 12 girls eight 
months of continuous work, and cost 
over £1000. Into_ the area of 42 feet 
7 inches by 27 feet have been hand- 
woven it, 464,704 tufts of wool. There 
are no fewer than 150 shades of colour. 


The Young Dominion 
Growing Old 

NEW ZEALAND IS NEARLY 100 


’""Throughout New Zealand every- 
one is busy preparing for the 
Centennial, the hundredth birthday 
of‘ the Dominion as a part of the 
British Empire. 

Hundreds of carpenters and painters 
are at work on the buildings of the 
Centennial Exhibition, which will be 
opened in November. The Exhibition 
is located a few miles from the heart 
of the capital city of Wellington, in a 
pleasant marine suburb that over¬ 
looks the blue waters of Cook Strait, 
the narrow channel that separates the 
two main islands of the country. The 
Exhibition will show New Zealanders 
and tourists the remarkable progress 
of the Empire’s youngest and smallest 
Dominion since 1839, when the first 
shiploads of settlers sailed' from 
England. 

Descendants of Early Settlers 

A New Zealand Founders Society 
has been formed, with a membership 
open to those - New Zealanders who 
are descended from persons who made 
their homes in the settlements of 
Auckland, Wellington, New Plymouth, 
Nelson, Canterbury, and Dunedin 
within ten years of their foundation. 
The society has adopted as its badge 
the head of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
that remarkable Englishman who 
inspired the formation of the New 
Zealand Company for establishing 
settlements in the islands. 

New Zealanders have not forgotten 
the part which our good friends of 
today and our keen rivals of previous 
centuries, the French people, played 
in the early colonisation of the 
country, settling at Akaroa in the 
South Islands. A representative of 
the French ' Government will be 
invited to the Centennial celebrations. 

It was on May 12, 1839, that 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s New 
Zealand Company despatched from 
Plymouth the ship Tory of 400 tons 
bearing Colonel William Wakefield 
with instructions to buy land from 
the Maori people of New Zealand. 
Also on board the Tory was Edward 


Jerningham Wakefield, son of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield. When the Tory 
arrived on September 27 in the 
spacious harbour on which the great 
seaport city of Wellington now stands 
two Maori chiefs came on board and 
offered to sell to Colonel Wakefield 
the harbour and the land adjoining. 

The price, for the site of New 
Zealand’s capital was not measured 
in money, which the Maoris did not 
understand, but in weapons of war 
and articles of trade. The chiefs 
received 135 muskets, 21 kegs of gun¬ 
powder, one cask of ball cartridges, 
some nightcaps and pipes, 144 jews’ 
harps, 1200 fishing hooks, and 12 sticks 
of sealing-wax. 

Unfortunately this bargain, good as 
it seemed to the Englishmen on the 
Tory, led to bitter disputes between 
the New Zealand Company, the 
Maoris, and the British Government 
in later years ; but that is another 
story. 

So it came about that on September 
30,1839, Colonel Wakefield ordered the 
Union Jack to be hoisted at the flag¬ 
staff on shore, and the same was done 
at the mainmast of the Tory. A 
salute of 21 guns from the Tory gave a 
finishing touch to the founding of a 
new colony, and was a great delight 
to the Maoris, who had never heard 
cannon fired before that time. 

A Century of Change 

That was nearly a hundred years 
ago. Many changes have taken place 
in the years that followed. In place 
of the first few shiploads of English 
people and the handful of pioneers 
from France there are now 1,600,000 
white New Zealanders. 

In a secluded cemetery in the oldest 
part of Wellington are the graves of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the man 
who dreamed of a new colony and put 
his dream into effect ; of his brother 
Colonel William Wakefield, who was 
a forerunner of things to come ; and of 
Edward Jerningham Wakefield, the 
English lad who took part in a great 
adventure. 


Letters For Us and Marigolds 
For Queen Mary 


Q ueen Mary had the most charming 
present on the day after the un¬ 
happy accident to her car. It was a gift 
of marigolds from California. 

They were sent by the USA Council 
of Garden Clubs, and were borne across 
the Atlantic on the Yankee Clipper, 
which had made the first flight of the 
regular North American mail service. 

This flight of the Yankee Clipper 
of 3800 miles from Long Island to 
Southampton by way of the Azores, 
Lisbon, and Marseilles is a sea-mark 
in the story of the flying-boat. Not so 
long ago a flight across the Atlantic 
was a marvel. The Yankee Clipper, 
fljdng at a steady 150 miles an hour, 
began a mail service which will become 
as regular as that of the Channel 
steamers. She carried on her first 
voyage 100,000 letters, weighing nearly 
a ton, from New York to Marseilles. 


There were no mails direct to England. 
The arrangements for these have yet 
to be made. \ But the big Boeing flying- 
boat, more than 100 feet long, driven 
by four engines developing a total of 
6000 h-p, and fitted with every device 
that the Argonauts of the air have yet 
been able to compass, is one of the 
tremendous achievements of twentieth 
century engineering. 

From all this wealth of skill and 
invention blossomed the flowers which 
were carried as a gift to "Queen Mary. 
The Yankee Clipper made the extra 
journey from Marseilles to deliver them 
in this country. 

It was a graceful thought; we like to 
think that, with all our vaunted progress, 
humanity remains, and the hearts of 
men, still love those “ Countless little 
unremembered acts of kindness and 
of love ” of which Wordsworth wrote. 


BROUGHT ALIVE FROM 
THE OCEAN BED 

America’s Wonderful 
Diving-Bell in Action 

For the first time in the age-old 
story of the sea a diving-bell has 
brought alive to the surface men other¬ 
wise doomed. 

This epoch-making event took place 
the other day off the American coast of 
New Hampshire, where a submarine had 
sunk with 60 men on board. There have 
been occasions when men have escaped 
through the conning-tower of a sunk 
submarine in shallow water, but never 
before has a diving-bell been used in an 
actual disaster. 

The diving-bell is now part of the 
equipment of the American Navy, and 
when the submarine Squalus sank it was 
shipped on a rescue ship and hurried to 
the scene. It weighs nine tons and is 
divided into two floors communicating 
by a hatch. The rim of this bell is 
designed to fit exactly over the escape 
hatch of a submarine, and when this 
has been done any water in the lower 
compartment is pumped out, and kept 
out by compressed air. 

It is then safe to open both hatches, 
that of the submarine and that in the 
floor dividing the two compartments of 
the bell, and men can pass freely between 
the diving-bell and the submarine. 

How a Rescue is Made 

This is the way a rescue is made. An 
ordinary diver descends to find the exact 
position of the sunken vessel, to the 
hatch of which he attaches a rope con¬ 
nected with the surface ship on which 
the diving-bell is carried. By this means 
the men on the rescue ship can tell when 
they are exactly over the sunken vessel, 
and the rope acts as a guide rope to the 
submarine. One or two men then enter 
the upper compartment of the bell and 
the hatch is closed tight. A crane lowers 
the bell, and divers make its rim fast over 
the hatch of the submarine. As soon as 
this is watertight the water is pumped 
out from the lower part of the bell, and 
the men in the' upper part open their 
hatch and make their way into the sub¬ 
marine to help its crew up into the bell, 
which, after both hatches have been 
resealed, is raised by the crane to the 
deck of the rescue ship. 

In the recent reecue seven of the sub¬ 
marine’s crew were brought to safety 
in the first journey of the diving-beil 
and eight in the second, the time taken 
during each being about two hours. 
Altogether the lives of 33 men were 
saved by this wonderful apparatus. 

A Crack in Bolton's 
Terracotta Spire 

Bolton’s famous terracotta church, 
one of the few of its kind in the country, 
is to lose its spire. 

Built just over 90 years ago, the people 
hoped their church might last for all 
time. Its story is typical of Lancashire. 
John Fletcher, of Ladyshore, near Bolton, 
had just discovered terracotta in his 
colliery. The Italians used terracotta for 
the decorative parts of their cathedrals. - 
Why not use it for the new church here ? 

So the raw material was brought in 
barges from the canal to the new church 
site, and close by they built special kilns 
and made it into blocks. To crown it 
all they set above it a spire 50 feet high 
pierced from top to bottom with open 
tracery, and there it has stood for 90 
years. Then someone discovered a crack, 
and so, because it is unsafe, the lovely 
spire must come down. 


To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life. Do not have it in your home. 
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Beaver Friends 
of USA 


HERE LIE THE SPARTANS 

Immortal Heroes of Mankind 


Guiana and the 
Refugees 


Setting Them to Work 

The United States Government 
began some three years ago to enlist 
the services of beavers in the tremen¬ 
dous task of preventing great stretches 
of the country from reverting to desert 
through soil erosion. So the beaver 
undoes the evil work of men. 

The first beavers to work for Uncle 
Sam were turned loose in wild tracts in 
the State of Idaho, in the hope that they 
would found families and carry on beaver 
life as usual. This they have done, so 
that now there are 500 busy beavers at 
work in that State, felling trees, dam¬ 
ming streams, making ponds for cattle, 
as they prepare their own lodges. When 
the beaver band retires for its long rest 
in its mud-sealed lodges in November 
it is expected that the population will 
number 1000. 

It has cost the Government eight 
dollars to catch and transplant dach 
beaver, but the value of the work each 
one will do in his new home is estimated 
to be nearly 40 times that amount. 

Beavers have been such a success in 
preventing soil erosion along the banks 
of mountain streams in Idaho that it is 
now proposed to set them to work in two 
more States, California and Oregon. 

The good people who are busy finding 
new homes for refugees should take 
heart from this story. If a beaver con¬ 
tributes 40 times the cost of resettlement, 
in the form of constructive work in his 
new environment, surely a healthy, 
trained, intelligent human being can do 
as well or better. 

Italy's Electrical System 
Grows 

Italy is still rapidly extending her 
White Coal system and her electric 
railways. 

Last year 500 more miles of railways 
were electrified, bringing the total up 
to nearly 2500 miles. This means not 
merely a saving of coal imports : it 
spells comfort, cleanliness, and efficiency. 

The .harnessing of water-power also 
proceeds rapidly. In producing White 
Coal, as the Italians call electric power, 
a double purpose is served. When a 
great dam is constructed in the moun¬ 
tains to give a head of water to run 
hydraulic turbines,' electric current is 
produced; but the water serves a second 
great purpose. It is conducted to the 
plain and irrigates it. Thus the same 
water first runs railways or factories and 
next serves the farmer. 

The newest development is the harness¬ 
ing of the Italian Lakes, whose beauty 
will not suffer because their waters will 
give new aid to industry' and agriculture. 

While thus enlarging her native White 
Coal Italy continues to import coal from 
England, Germany, and Poland. And, as 
we have already recorded, she is making 
the most of her small coal deposits. 

The Marion Eleanor 

All who love ships will be thrilled to 
hear that Alan Yilliers, the Tasmanian 
author who has written such stirring 
tales of the sea, is having a square-rigged 
brigantine built as a training ship for 
Australian boys. 

When it is completed it will be the 
only square-rigged vessel in Australian 
waters, and one of the last of such ships 
on the seven seas, because for many 
years this type of rigging has been 
considered obsolete. Built of Tas¬ 
manian timbers, it will be 75 feet 6 
inches long on the waterline, with a 
beam of 21 feet and a depth of 10 feet 
6 inches. 

Alan Villiers will be captain and 
owner of the Marion Eleanor, as the 
vessel will be called, and there will be 
room on board for six cadets, four paid 
hands, and, six passengers. 


A thrilling discovery has been 
made in Sparta, where Greek 
antiquarians have found the very hill 
at Thermop3'lae where their fore¬ 
fathers held the pass against . the 
Persian invader 2500 years ago. 

Till now the place has remained un¬ 
certain, but the name of Thermopylae 



Leonidas at Thermopylae holding back the Persians with his 300 men 

has shone like a beacon through the 
ages. A Greek who lived in that 
glorious day made the deed of the 
Spartans who died there immortal 
by his epitaph. The stone on which it 
was engraved has perished, the words 
of the epitaph remain: 

Go, tell the Spartans, thou that passeth by 
That here, obedient to their laws, zee lie. 


Another Greek, the historian 
Herodotus, told the tale of the des¬ 
perate stand of 300 men under Leonidas 
against the overwhelming hosts of 
Xerxes the Persian. The Persians 
had crossed the Hellespont by a 
bridge of boats and marched towards 
Greece with an army many thousands 
strong of men on 
foot, horsemen and 
chariots. Leonidas 
gathered together a 
small band to oppose 
them, but desertions 
reduced it to a tiny 
force of 300, which 
occupied the pass of 
Thermopylae be¬ 
tween Northern and 
Southern Greece. 

For a time they 
held the Persian host 
at bay ; but a traitor 
sold the pass, and 
nothing was left for 
the heroic 300 but 
to die fighting. They 
did so to a man, 
and today the anti¬ 
quarians have found 
on the hill by the 
pass arrows that 
the Persian archers 
launched against 
them. 

The Spartan de¬ 
fenders were wiped 
out. Xerxes marched 
on, but the story of 
the fight put heart 
into the Greeks, and 
Greece remained un¬ 
conquered, for the 
Persian fleet was 
destroyed at Salamis, and the invaders 
had to retreat from Athens as best 
they could. 

Xerxes was assassinated before he 
reached Persia, and all except his 
failure is forgotten. But the story of 
Thermopylae is one that none can 
ever forget; it belongs to the im¬ 
mortal heroisms of the human race. 


The Seventh Earl & the Greek Marbles 


A Lost Hope 

The great hope that British Guiana 
could be developed by European re¬ 
fugees must, we fear, be abandoned. 
Guiana, is a tropical land which can be 
developed only by liberal capital using 
tropical labour. 

As a whole Guiana extends to some 
167,000 square miles of the north¬ 
eastern territory of South America. It 
is, of course, within the tropics, and it is 
useless to discuss the refugee question 
without reference to practical possibili¬ 
ties. More than half Guiana (89,000 
square miles) is a British colon}’, its 
western boundary running with Vene¬ 
zuela. Only the coastal portion is as yet 
cultivated or to any considerable degree 
inhabited. The climate is torrid and the 
rainfall heavy. Sugar is the chief crop, 
but rice, coffee, cocoa, rubber, and 
timber are also produced. The population 
is about 320,000. The extreme south, 
like much of the interior of Brazil, is 
unexplored. Tropical diseases and insect 
pests are rife. 

This is no land for Jewish refugees, 
but it might well take immigrants from 
the West Indies, which are now over- 
populated ; and that only if capital were 
used wisely. 

A Little Gift From Perlis 

Perlis in Malay, whose Rajah, Sir 
Syed Alwi, K B E, has offered Great 
Britain a gift for Imperial Defence, is a 
happy State. It has no public debt. 

Small but Fit is its motto. It is, in 
fact, the smallest of the Malay States, 
about twice as big as the Isle of Wight 
and half the size of Surrey. It has 
no army but merely a police force of 70 
to keep in order its 50,000 Malays, 
Chinese, Indians, or other remote races 
from the islands of Malaysia. As these 
are nearly all engaged in the tranquil 
occupation of - raising rice from their 
paddy fields peace broods over Perlis. 

His Highness the Rajah has a British 
adviser to guide him, but, counting 
him, the European inhabitants of Perlis 
number only seven. So not many 
visitors come to it from the Western 
world, with which it nevertheless keeps 
abreast, having schools for 3000 children. 
It is proud of keeping its independence, 
since it forsook the suzerainty of Siam 
to accept the protection of Britain. 
How well satisfied it is with the exchange 
is seen by its offer of a twentieth of 
its annual revenue to its protector, as 
a gift in these hard times. 


W hen the new hall at the British 
Museum for housing the Elgin 
Marbles is at last opened we shall see 
these incomparable treasures of art set 
up in surroundings worthy of them. 

In their history of more than two 
thousand years these marbles, which 
formed the frieze of the Parthenon in 
Athens, have undergone experiences 
that beggar the efforts of the writers 
of fiction. The building of the Par¬ 
thenon was interrupted by wars as 
grievous as that which we have just 
witnessed in Spain, and while the 
renewe'd work was in progress in¬ 
structions had to be issued for the 
safeguarding of its interior against 
brigands and runaway slaves who had 
taken to fortifying themselves in it. 

When the seventh Earl Elgin 
reached Constantinople toward the 
close of the 18th century the French 
were masters of Egypt and at war 
with England, and the Turks were 
masters of Greece. Permission was 
given by the Sultan of Turkey to Lord 
Elgin to make such copies as he chose 


of the marbles, and to take away any 
that he cared to have. 

The making of any likeness of living 
things, whether human or animal, was 
contrary to the Turkish religion, so 
every day the Turkish soldiers were 
shooting at the carvings, giving or 
selling them piecemeal, even grinding 
them up for lime. 

Lord Elgin spent £74,000 on his 
task, and then the real troubles began. 
One of the ships carrying part of the 
statuary was sunk at sea, and it cost 
him three years and £5000 to get 
the statues brought up by divers. 

On his way home from Turkey to 
England he and his wife were taken 
prisoners by the French and confined 
for three years in one place after 
another, she finally in Paris, he at last 
in a fortress at Lourdes. He was 
liberated at last, and reached home free 
to set up the marbles that had housed 
brigands and slaves two thousand 
years before; and then all the Govern¬ 
ment would give him was £35,000, 
though he had spent twice that sum. 


Melodies and Memories 

From Scotland comes this lovely 
story of an old man who went into a 
gramophone shop a little while ago and 
asked nervously if he might be allowed 
to play his own record on one of the 
gramophones. 

The young lady to whom he made 
this request was surprised, but, noting 
the anxious, pleading look in the old 
man’s eyes, she thought no harm could 
come of granting such a modest request. 

Conducting him to a listening cubicle, 
she watched him take a battered record 
out of a parcel, and then she saw a new 
light shine in his face as the record was 
played over. “ You see,” the old man 
explained; “ I’m one of the violinists in 
that orchestra. That was a long time 
ago. Now I have had to sell my 
gramophone, and this is the only way 
I can hear my record.” 

-The old musician is to call at the 
gramophone shop once a fortnight to 
hear again the music he helped to make 
many years ago. 


The number of changes which can be 
rung on the twelve bells of Liverpool 
Cathedral is 479,001,600. 
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COST OF MUSSOLINI’S 
EMPIRE 

Mounting Budgets in Italy 

Italy is finding that her imperial 
ambitions are costing very much more 
than she anticipated. 

Expenditure regarded as exceptional 
in Italy has become normal, with the 
result that the annual Budgets fail to 
balance and the loans mount and mount. 

The Minister of Finance admitted the 
grave situation in his Budget speech 
the other day, declaring that the hope 
of returning to normal finance must be 
abandoned. The increasing productive¬ 
ness of the country from land reclama¬ 
tion and irrigation schemes would, he 
anticipated, help the yield of taxation, 
but the figures he quoted reveal to what 
a vast extent expenditure has increased 
since the Duce marched into Abyssinia. 

Before that reckless enterprise the 
Budget balanced at about £230,000,000 ; 
but next year it is expected that the 
bill will amount to about £360,000,000, 
very much more than the existing taxes 
would yield. 

What has happened is that Italy 
has been paying for her adventures in 
Africa by what finance ministers call 
extraordinary expenditure, which in 
the last four years totalled about 
/475,°oo, o oo, and was obtained by 
loans, .levies, and in similar ways. The 
loans, of course, mean interest, which 
must come from the taxpayer, while 
the deficits in the annual budgets have 
to be included in the amounts raised 
by loans. 

Looking forward, the Minister realises 
that fresh capital will be needed for 
Libya, Albania, and rearmament, so 
that his future task is not likely to 
prove an easy one. 

School Broadcasts 

Here are details of the School Broad¬ 
cast programmes for the week beginning 
Monday, June 12. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Science and Gardening— 
Cropping Plans for Allotment Gardens : by 
C. F. Lawrance. 2.30 Preparatory Concert 
Lessons—Revision and Preparation for 
Concert: by J. W. Horton. 

Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls), 11.25 History in the Making. 
11.45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms). 2.5 Our Parish—The Sheepshearing. 
2.30 Book Talk by S. P. B. Mais (The Far 
Distant Oxus, by K. Hull and P. Whitlock). 
3.0 Concert Lessons (Orchestral Concert— 
General Programme): by T. Armstrong. 
Wednesday, 2.5 World History—A Story 
of New Zealand, by Noni Wright. 2.30 
Biology—Charles Darwin : by H. M. Fox. 
Thursday, 11.25 Senior Geography (The 
Monsoon Fails—Famine and Famine Relief 
in India) : by F. McDermott. '2,5 Nature 
Study—Another Country Walk with Tessa 
and Lychett : by Eric Parker. 2.30 British 
History—The Tolpuddle Martyrs : by 
Amabel Williams Ellis. 

Friday, 2.5 Travel Talks—Children of 
Japan. 2.45 A Play about the Merrow, 
another Strange Creature from Irish Tales. 
3.10 Topical Talk. 3.35 Talk for Sixth 
Forms. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 As National. 2.5 
Round the Village—The College Expert : 
by John R. Allan. 2.30 As National. 3.0 
Orchestral Concert, presented by the BBC 
Scottish Orchestra. 

Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors:—A Sound for Clever Tongues : by 
Anne H. McAllister. 2.30 Biology—In¬ 
telligence : by A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, 2.5 Music—How much do you. 
remember ? by Herbert Wiseman, 2.40 
Nature Study—Young Birds : by G. W. 
MacAllister. .3.5 Scottish History—The 
Story of Buying and Selling (1) : by T. 
Davidson. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography 
(India 4, Village Life in the Mountains): by 
J. M. Cowan. 2.45 Junior English—Rab 
and his Friends : by D. H. Evans. 


The Magellanic Clouds 

Vast Portions of Our Universe 
Whirled Out Into Space 


’"The Magellanic Clouds mentioned 
‘ last week are (writes the C N 
astronomer) among the many astonish¬ 
ing marvels of the heavens, and it is 
easy to visualise them, though we cannot 
see them from our northern latitudes. 
We have but to imagine two bright 
portions of the Milky Way projected out 
into a very dark region of the heavens 
and some distance from one of its curv- 
ing streams of light which are to be 
found in the constellation of Argo, the 
Ark or Ship. 



The Greater Magellanic Cloud 


The nearest and largest of these 
Magellanic Clouds, known as Nubecula 
Major, appears about as far from the 
Milky Way as Alpha does from Eta in 
Ursa Major, or the length of the Plough, 
while about as far away again and 
farther out into space is Nubecula 
Minor, the smaller cloud. Actually 
Nubecula Major is about 85,000 light- 
years distant from us, while Nubecula 
Minor has been calculated to be about 
95,000 light-years away. 

Now, when we remember that various 
calculations indicate that the diameter 


be receding at the enormous rate of 
some 170 miles a second in the case 
of Nubecula Major, and less for 
Nubecula Minor. 

A distance of about 40,000 light-years 
appears to separate these two whirled- 
oft fragments, shall we say, of our 
Universe: that is, when measured from 
centre to centre, for owing to their 
vastness their outlying portions are 
much nearer together. It would take a 
ray of light speeding continuously at 
186,271 miles a second about 14,000 
years to travel the 
length of Nubecula 
■Major, and about 
7000 years to travel 
across its breadth, 
yet to the eye it 
appears only about 
fourteen times the 
Moon’s diameter in 
length and seven 
times in breadth. 
It would take light 
about 6700 years to 
travel the length 
of Nubecula Minor, 
which appears 
rather more than 
seven times the 
Moo n’s diameter 
in length. 

We see therefore how vast are these 
far-flung portions of our Universe, 
consisting of several millions of suns of 
every type, some radiating 200,000 
times more light than our Sun, and one, 
an astonishing variable star, which 
blazes up at times to 500,000 times 
brighter than our Sun. Numerous 
marvellous nebulae can be seen en¬ 
veloping super-hot early type suns, 
solar systems at their birth, and doubt¬ 
less many millions of worlds in various 
stages, together with myriads of satel¬ 
lites, comets, and all else that go to make 


of our Universe, as represented by the up a glorious universe, even though it 


outer boundary of the Milky Way, or 
Galaxy, is about 100,000 light-years, 
we see at once that these Magellanic 
Clouds are proportionately about as 
far from our Galaxy as its outlying 
portion is from the Whirlpool universe 
pictured in last week’s C N. Indeed, 
regarding our Universe as of spiral form, 
which appears to be the case, we have 
in this Whirlpool universe. Messier 51, 
an astonishing replica of our own 
Galaxy or Universe, except that our 
spiral universe has two outlying por¬ 
tions, the Nubecula Major and Nube¬ 
cula Minor, which appear to have been 
flung out from it in the course of long 
ages, and which even now are found to 


be so much smaller than our own. 

Were we on a world in the midst of one 
of these far-off Nubeculae what a grand 
spectacle we might obtain of our great 
Universe of over 50,000 million suns ! It 
would- appear as a colossal spiral ol 
streams of light seen much more edge¬ 
wise than in Messier 51. It would stretch 
over nearly half the sky and not en¬ 
circle us as does the Milky Way, for we 
should be outside it. Somewhere within 
it would be an imperceptible little dwarf 
sun (one of the 50,000 million), while 
round it would be revolving a relatively 
microscopic speck of dust, but never¬ 
theless a very beautiful and wonderful 
little planet, the Earth. G. F. M. 


What is a Rate? 


We have been asked to explain what our 
local rates are. 

T he heavy cost of carrying on the 
country is met in two ways. 

The Government in London taxes 
us directly and indirectly. It taxes 
persons living on their incomes and 
persons dead on their estates. It taxes 
us when we buy many things by levying 
duties on tea,. alcohol, tobacco, sugar, 
entertainments, and a host of imported 
things. Thus the national debt interest, 
army, navy, air service, civil service, 
social benefits, war pensions, and so 
on, are paid for. All this costs roundly 
£1000,000,000 a year. 

Local authorities have also much to 
pay for—-education, roads, lighting, 
sewers, interest on debt,- housing, public 
health, poor relief, and so on. They get 
help from the National Government in 
some of these matters, and revenue from 
running trains, gas, water, and electric 
services, and so on; but the remainder, 
which has to be raised locally by taxa¬ 
tion, is very big. For Great Britain 
the figure is £ 200,000,000. 


The local authorities, the municipali¬ 
ties and councils, levy what is called a 
rate to meet this. A rate is really a 
tax, and gets its name because it is 
reckoned on the rental value of houses 
and other buildings. Thus, if a house 
has an annual value of £30 a year, 
each pound pays so much. This gives 
roughly fair play, for the richer a man 
the bigger his house and the more he has 
to pay. 

Complaint is made that both national 
taxes and the local rates are growing 
seriously. The growth cannot be denied, 
and necessity causes it. People are 
always calling for more expenditure, 
but when the bill comes in they grumble. 

Local rates as a whole in England 
and Wales have increased rapidly since 
before the Great War. In 1914 the 
amount raised was £71,000,000 and the 
average rate 6s gd in the £. In 1938- 
it was £176,000,006, or 11s 76 in the £. 
So today, ij we live in a house rated at 
£40 a year, our local tax comes to 40 
times ns 7d, or £23 3s qd a year, which 
is serious for a small householder. 


A Wonderful 
National Asset 

Our Hundreds of Millions! 
From Abroad 

Sir Robert Kindersley, president of 
the National Savings Committee, has 
pointed out that the aggregate money 
held by the Post Office Savings Bank, 
the trustee savings banks, and in national 
savings certificates is £1433,600,000. 

This is the highest total ever recorded, 
and an increase last year of over 
£57,000,000. Compared with ten years 
ago the increase is £350,000,000. 

Sir Robert went on to speak of our 
oversea investments. Owing to the enter¬ 
prise of past generations we have invest¬ 
ments abroad which bring in an income 
of about £200,000,000. 

Do our people realise that, without any 
effort on their part, they thus have the 
command of goods and services of other 
people in the world to this great value ? 

This income enables us to maintain a 
higher standard of living than almost 
any other country. If we did not possess 
this income we should have enormously 
to reduce our standard of life and to go 
.without many things which today we 
look on as essential. 

While, that is true, there is also an 
element of weakness in such a position, 
for oversea investments cannot be relied 
upon as safe for ever. In the nature of 
the case they must diminish, and then 
Britain will have to rely upon her own 
domestic efforts to a much greater extent 
than she is doing today. 

New Zealand Once 
Under the Sea 

Imagine the -surprise of two young 
Hampers in the Ruahine Ranges of the 
North Island of New Zealand when they 
noticed the glisten of sea shells in a ledge 
of rock 2000 feet above sea-level. 

Fossilised shells such as. these have 
been found in other parts of the country, 
some at more than 2000 feet. 

These finds of shell limestone show 
that at some period millions of years ago 
the whole of this land was under the sea. 
What great upheaval of the earth raised 
the islands above the Pacific Ocean is 
something' about which the scientists 
have interesting things to say. 

. In distant ages the land, which has 
been known as New Zealand since the 
voyage of exploration of the Netherlands 
sea captain Abel Tasman, in the reign 
of our Charles the First, has had'its ups 
and downs. Sometimes it was above the 
sea, sometimes below The fossilised 
shells high up in the mountains tell of the 
era when there was no New Zealand at 
all. The drowned valleys that now form 
many beautiful harbours and inlets are 
a reminder of times when the land mass 
was greater than it is today. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From th© C N of June 1914 

The Mouse and the Newspaper. A century 
and a half ago a business-like mouse 
made his home in a little house at Epsom. 
The people upon whom he had quartered 
hiriiself were readers—a wonderful thing 
to be said' of cottagers of those days. 
We know they were readers, for they had 
a little two-page paper,' quite a tiny 
newspaper with this big title: Owen’s 
Weekly Chronicle : Universal Journal. 

The mouse stole it. He dragged it, 
screwed up into a ball, into his hole, 
intending no doubt to nibble it to pieces 
and make a nest of the fragments. 
Something happened, however, and he 
did not tear up the paper. It remained 
as it was, and has remained there ever 
since. The other day it was found, 
screwed up as it was left, but still read¬ 
able. It is dated “ From October 30 
to Saturday, November 6, 1762." 
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CHAPTER 11 

. Hard Cash 

Darting with Rufus was much worse 
than having a tooth out." When Mr 
Flincken, the chubby-faced dairyman, . 
looked up from the milk-float he was 
scouring, and answered, " Oh! So you 
want to get rid of that horse of yours ? ” 
Peter very nearly changed his mind on the 
spot. “ No,” he retorted. “ I don’t want 
to get rid of him. But I can’t help myself. 
And I think you’ll be good to him.” 

" Come on, then ! Let’s have a look," 
replied Mr.Flincken, and they went to the 
little stable which Peter had rented, where 
Rufus looked round at them with the 
gravest suspicion. 

Peter muttered, " I’m sorry, old boy. I 
can’t help it.” 

" Did you make a good bargain ? ’’ asked 
Jimmy Cringan afterwards. . 

' “ Moire or less,” replied' Peter. " I was 
valuing Rufus plus cart at £n gs 6d." 

“ Don’t you forget the sixpence,” Cringan 
said, laughing. 

” I can’t,” grinned Peter. " I’m working, 
on such a small margin. . Well, Flincken 
said he hadn't much use for the cart, but 
if I’d throw it in With Rufus he’d give me 
ten guineas.” 

” And you closed ? ” 

" I did,” said Peter. 

lie was beginning to tick the days off 
now on his calendar, and keep a check on 
his assets day by day almost. Though he 
had lost very nearly a sovereign on Rufus 
and cart he was saving on Rufus’s keep 
and the weekly rent of the stable, though 
with only three more weeks to go now 
that wasn’t so much. But every penny 
counted, as he told Cringan, who nodded 
and said, ” What about your ladder and 
buckets ? They’re no more good to you ? ” 

” That’s to be proved first,” he answered, 
between his clenched teeth ; and the next 
week he visited all the persons whose 
windows he’d cleaned. They shook their 
heads. They were very sorry, they told 
him, but of course they had to consider 
their own pockets first, and the terms which 
the Company were offering were extra¬ 
ordinarily liberal. 

" They’ll make you pay for that later 
on,” he predicted. 

But he couldn’t shake them. Of all his 
connection only half. a dozen of them 
promised to stick to him if he liked. 

“ That settles it,” he thought grimly, 
and marched off to Mr Broochs. 

" How much will you pay me,” he asked, 

” for my stock-in-trade ? " 

The florid man leered. " Your ladder 
and leathers ? ” said he. ” Five shillings 
for the lot,- laddie.” \ 

It staggered Peter. Mr Broochs said, 

" I won’t be_ hard with you. We’ll say 
75 6d, buckets" and all.” 

“ No,” responded Peter, beginning to 
think hard. “ Don’t jump to conclusions. 
You imagine I’m out of the business.” 

“ Sure of it,” said John G. Broochs. 

You are .wrong. I have got six cus¬ 
tomers still on my books, who’ve promised 
to stay if I ask them. How’s that ? ” 

” How’s what ? ” observed Mr Broochs, 
lifting his eyebrow's. 

" Your aim is to get all the business. 
Then, by and by, directly your agreements 
have run out you will stick up your prices. 
And you’ll stick them up immediately to 
new customers.” 

“ And what of it, Mr Clever ? ” the man 
replied, frowning. 

“This of it,” said Peter. "Unless you 
buy my stock-in-trade at a fair price I’ll 
go on competing as hard as I can.” 

The, excellent gentleman studied him 
with a new interest. At last he muttered, 

“ Well, as a personal favour, my lad. I’ll 
take your rubbish over at a valuation." 

“ It isn’t rubbish. And I’ve valued it 
myself already. , It’s worth £7 9s gd, 
including a push-bike.” 

“ Nothing doing in scrap iron,” scoffed , 
Mr Broochs. 

Peter smiled. “ Oh, don’t flatter your¬ 
self that the bike is for sale. You can 
have all the rest for seven guineas. Cash 
on the nail.” 

Then his heart came into his mouth as 
he waited the issue. 

Reaching for his cheque. book, Mr 
Broochs wrote out a cheque. He passed 
this across. “ There you are,” he said, 
with a snarl. “ Bring your rubbish along.” 

Which Peter did, then paid the cheque 
into his savings bank to join Mr Flincken’s 
ten guineas paid in last week.' All his 
assets had been realised now, and his £30 
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outside them remained nearly intact. 
Eventually, when lie was doing his sums 
for the last time, he was able to report 
himself on the right side. “ Only just,” 
he informed Iiis auditors, Cringan and 
Cringan. 

The firm’s junior partner sucked a 
delighted thumb. The senior said, “ And 
you’ve got it all in hard cash, Peter 1 " 

" Yes ! That’s splendid ! ” joyed Peter. 
" And I’ve got old Bucephalus over ! You 
won’t catch me parting,” he declared, “ with 
Bucephalus. If it hadn’t been for him I’d 
have never won through ! ” 

Then Jimmy Cringan, who had been 
looking a little off colour lately, exclaimed, 
" It’s tomorrow, isn’t it, that you’re due 
home ? ” 

“ Yes, tomorrow, Wednesday,” said 
Peter. “ My father will be looking out 
for me. See, here’s his last letter." He 
made Cringan read it. 

“ You’ve kept your promise of letting 
him know you’re all right, Peter. But I 
notice he doesn’t refer to how you’ve been 
doing.” 

“ No. I only had to report I was fit." 

He wished that Jimmy didn’t sound so 
tired and flat. 

Then Cringan drew himself listlessly out 
of lhs chair. “ Well,” he announced, “ I 
must see about packing my bag, Peter. I’m 
off to Birmingham on business tonight." 

Peter’s face fell. “ Won’t it keep till 
tomorrow ? " he said. 

" I wish it would, old man,” Cringan 
said quietly. " Mrs Monkerton will stay to 
look after the youngster, and she’ll get you 
your breakfast before you leave.” 

“ Oh, when will you he back, Jimmy ? " 

" On Thursday, t hope.” 

CHAPTER 12 

Time Up ! 

r Quentin stood watching the window 
this Wednesday morning. It showed 
him the short little drive leading up to his 
house, but it did not show him the person 
for whom he was watching, 
i “ How late the boy is!." he kept 
muttering. 

No, it was his impatience to blame, he 
reflected. Peter couldn’t get here before 
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eleven ; and it was only just eleven now. 
But twelve o’clock struck. And one o’clock 
struck. Mr Quentin- went to his lunch. 

At half-past one he was back again at 
the window. Oh; bother the fellow ! He 
ought to be here by now. 

But two o’clock struck. And three o’clock 
struck. Without Peter. 

’ The window was suddenly darkened, 
and turning round he perceived an enormous 
horse which had pulled up on the other 
side of the pane. And then he saw someone 
sliding down from its back. Mr Quentin 
gasped. If that wasn’t Peter, who was it ? 

Peter it was all right. Though his head 
had been cropped, that eager, freckled face 
could be no one’s but Peter’s. They met in 
the hall, one rushing out, one rushing in, 
and then the door of the study closed upon 
both. They talked for some minutes. Then 
Mr Quentin said, “ Well ? " 

And Peter Quentin knew that his moment 
had come. 

He stood in front of his father, one hand 
in his pocket. He removed that hand, and 
opened it. It held one shilling. With his 
eyes on his father’s eyes, he said slowly, 
“ That’s all, Dad.” 

There was silence, a terrible silence while 
the clock ticked ; its ticking sounded to 
Peter as loud as a sledge-hammer. And 
Mr Quentin must have noticed it also. For 
at last he breathed, " Well, it has counted 
out your twelve months, Peter. Minute 
after minute it’s counted them out. We 
have played the game together, you and I, 
Peter. And I’m sorry—I’m sorry you 
haven’t made good." 

“ Sir, I know you are,” Peter said. 

Then Mr Quentin tried to cheer them 
both up. “ But at any rate you’ve got a 
horse,” he said, smiling. 

Peter’s own smile fluttered in answer. 
“ No, Dad,” he answered. 

“ You haven't! Whose is that monster 
standing outside ? ” 

• “ I borrowed him,” Peter said. 

Mr Quentin stared, incredulous. 

“ Yes. I was delayed. And not having 
enough money to come by train I knew 
Rufus would be my next quickest way. 
That’s his name, Dad—Rufus. I have 
promised, of course, to return him.” 

“ Well, I am glad that someone trusts 
you, though you haven’t made good. No 
money. No assets. Is that it ? No assets at 
all, Peter ? ’’ 


Jacko Keeps His word 


M other Jacko was all fussed up 
because a royal lady was coming 
to Monkeyville to open a bazaar. 
Everybody in the town was determined 
to catch a glimpse of her. 

And then on the morning of the great 
day Baby was inconsiderate enough to 
fall down and cut his leg. It was nothing 
very serious, but he had had a nasty 
shock, and the doctor sent him to bed 
for the rest of the day.- 


enjoy yourself. You can tell me all 
about it when you come back.” 

“ So long, Mater,” called out Jacko, 
popping his head in. " I’ll bring some 
of the Nabobs in for tea.” For two 
Indian princes were to be at the 
ceremony. 

Later on in the day, when Mother 
Jacko had given Baby a nice cup of 
beef tea, and seen him dozing off to 
sleep, there was a loud peal af the bell. 



Mother Jacko was ready to weep. She 
had a bit of a shock herself when Baby 
came in screaming, with the blood 
running down his leg ; but now she knew 
no real harm -was done she could have 
shaken him for choosing that day of all 
days to keep her indoors. 

Belinda duly came to call for her, and 
couldn’t believe that her mother was 
not going. 

"You don’t know what you’re missing,” 
she cried. 

" Oh, yes, I do,” replied Mother Jacko, 
grimly. " Now run on, Belinda, and 


As she opened it two little figures, 
dressed in great splendour, in what at 
first sight looked like magnificent 
turbans and cloaks of brilliant colours, 
were bowing low before her. 

She could hardly believe her eyes. 
So Jacko had kept his word. 

But as the figures straightened'up 
and she caught sight of Jacko’s mis¬ 
chievous face she burst out laughing. 

“ Jacko and Chimp ! You young 
rascals ! ” she exclaimed. “ Come in,” 
she added, “and I’ll see if I can find some 
cakes worthy of your Excellencies.” 


“ Only a push-bike that wouldn’t fetch 
anything at a sale, though to me it's worth 
a lot," Peter responded. 

His father, whose face had grown graver 
and graver, sighed heavily. “ Well, then 1 
There we are! ” he pronounced at last. 

“ You and 1 made a fair and square bargain. 
It must be fulfilled. I shall send you back 
to school, Peter.” 

“ Yes, Dad,” said Peter. 

At that moment, with a' blast of horn, a 
car swung into the drive, and there sprang 
from it a young man with a long, earnest 
face. They let him in. 

" Mr Quentin, my name’s Cringan,” he 
said, breathing hard. “ Peter has mentioned 
it to you in his letters. Mr Quentin, has 
he told you what he’s been up to ? ” 

“ Yes. He has told me that he has failed 
to make good,” Mr Quentin said. 

" And I say he hasn’t! ” cried Cringan, 
in a great voice, .while Peter’s freckled face 
turned furiously crimson. ' " Mr Quentin, 
he has stripped himself for my sake! ” 
And, swinging round on Peter, “ I got back 
at midday and found you had opened my 
cablegram ! " 

Jimmy Cringan’s voice had ended with a 
queer choke. Peter stirred restlessly. Then 
he said in a confused tone, “I was just 
starting off when the cable came. And as 
you’d told me you wouldn't be back before 
Thursday, and hadn’t left an address, I 
opened it in case it needed an answer at once. 
Of course, I didn’t know whom it came from. 
It might have been business, I thought." 

“ Tell your father what it said, Peter,” 
Cringan commanded. 

" No,” Peter said miserably. 

“ You must. I wish you to.” 

Then Peter gave %vay. “ Dad,” he mumbled 
uncomfortably, "the cablegram came from 
Jimmy’s mother and father in Australia. 
It said his remittances had been falling 
behind, and that they were going to lose 
their home unless he could cable them ^53 
by return.” 

“ Yes. By return,” Cringan echoed, 
stressing the words. “ And what did Peter 
do, Mr Quentin ? I’ll tell you. He had the 
money in the savings bank and in his 
pocket. But he couldn’t draw' the money 
from the bank without notice, so he borrowed 
it on the spot, sir, from a Mr Corvus. And 
that shows you how highly they think of 
your son, sir, down my way ! ” Cringan 
added. “ Mr Corvus lent him the money 
against his savings bank book, and I'eter 
wired it all off at once to Sydney. In my 
name, sir. Oh, I’ve checked that up at the 
post office. And when I got back I found 
this." Cringan whipped out a scrap of paper. 

“ With the cablegram, on my table ! ” 

He had been speaking with emotion, his 
words in a rush; but now' the gentle 
expression returned to his face as he 
passed the scrap ..of paper to Peter’s father. 

" Yes, it’s Peter’s scrawl,” Mr Quentin 
said, reading the note. 

Don’t worry. All fixed up. Love from 
Bucephalus, Rufus, and Peter. 

“ Ah, a conspiracy of three,” remarked 
Mr Quentin. 

“ Sir, he knew I hadn’t the money to 
repay him,” groaned Cringan. 

“ Jimmy's always been my friend, Dad. 
From the beginning." 

" Admitted,” Mr Quentin rejoined, rather 
dryly. “ But I don’t see how' I can go back 
on my word, Peter. We gave each other a 
promise. And we must abide by it.” 

There was nothing more^to. be said, 
The ticking of the clock alone broke the 
silence. 

And then Peter heard his father speaking . 
again. “Mr Cringan,”. he was saying; 

“ twelve months ago. .when my son and I 
discussed his plucky ‘suggestion I told him 
that there were many things in life which 
counted more than money; Good faith did, 

I said. And courage did.- And selflessness 
did.” Peter’s father had paused, while his 
gaze dw'elt on Cringan. “ Mr Cringan, 
■would you say that my boy has made good ? ” 

Before Jimmy could reply, an outrageous 
whinny, which almost shattered the w'indow'- 
pane, answered instead of him. 

", You can remove that towering quad¬ 
ruped," laughed Mr Quentin. “ And as soon 
as you've done that, Peter, we’ll make a 
new contract. Cringan, Cringan, and 
Quentin ! How’s that for a firm ? The 
money to launch it ? Well, perhaps I might 
find you a little.” 

Cringan said, " Mr Quentin, I went up 
to Birmingham about a novel improvement 
in motor-cars that I’ve invented. The 
makers like it, and have promised me the 
sole agency. And Peter has got some fine 
notion*-, too in his head.” 

" That settles it ! ” Peter and his father 
cried out together. 

THE END 
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213 pictures 7s 6d 
220 places 170 pictures 7s 6d 
170 places 120 pictures 7s 6d 
150 places 117 pictures 7s 6d 
250 places 173 pictures 7s 6d 
226 places 134 pictures 7s 6d 
400 places 197 pictures I Os 6d 


One of the Loveliest Things 
God an d M an Ever Made 

Duke of Gloucester on our Countryside 

Arthur Mee’s wonderful picture of our glorious 
countryside (the Domesday Book of 10,000 towns 
and villages and everything to see in them) is now 
more than halfway through. Here are the volumes. 

Ask to See Them Anywhere 

ENCHANTED LAND—A Survey of England 
BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTS. 

BERKSHIRE—Alfred’s First England 
CHESHIRE—Romantic North-West 
CORNWALL—England’s Farthest South 
DERBYSHIRE—The Peak Country 
DEVON—Cradle of Our Seamen 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE — Glory of the Cotswolds 334 places 10s 6d 

HEREFORDSHIRE—The County of the Wye 223 places 132 pictures 7s 6d 
KENT — The Gateway of England 400 places 226 pictures I0s6d 

LAKE COUNTIES — Cumberland and Westmorland 217 places 7s 6d 
LANCASHIRE — Cradle of Our Prosperity 250 places 185 pictures 7s 6d 

LEICESTERSHIRE WITH RUTLAND 280 places 138 pictures 7s 6d 

NOTTS — The Midland Stronghold 219 places 109 pictures 7s 6d 

STAFFORDSHIRE—Beauty and the Black Country 180 places 7s 6d 

SURREY — Country Marching to Town 164 places 181 pictures I0s6d 

SUSSEX—The Garden by the Sea 300 places 238 pictures 10s 6d 

WARWICKSHIRE—Shakespeare's Country 220 places 215 pictures 7s 6d 

WILTSHIRE — Cradle of Our Civilisation 270 places 220 pictures 10s 6d 

WORCESTERSHIRE — Land of the Heavenly Spring 189 places 7s 6d 

LONDON—Heart of the Empire 200 pictures 12s 6d 

Out Soon—Hants and Cambridgeshire 

THE NATION’S PRESS ON THE NATION’S BOOKS 
A Sort of Light Shines all Through Them 

There is a sort of light shining all through Congratulations must go to all concerned 
it. . Mrs J. A. Spender in this tremendous endeavour, a panorama 

The panorama of our island home is °!If 1 gland °f outstanding importance and 
flashed before,us with a fascination which U ' e n f ," ln < eSS ;, R ° m ? nco 18 the on 7 word to 

<• <*—**«»«'• «•#-«*~M~ ffl&i *”tiSCS,TS7JS& : s 

The book is a miracle of compression and here is the romance of England. . 
editorial contrivance, and no phase of Sunday Times 

London’s activities or achievements seems 

to have escaped attention. Altogether an- No better book on Kent has been written, 
admirable summary of London. and it is impossible to believe ever will be 

The Observer written, than Arthur Mee’s. The Star 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE —HODDER & STOUGHTON 


The Book of the British 
Air Arm! 


Here’s a lavishly illustrated 
book you can’t afford to 
miss! It tells you every¬ 
thing you want to know 
about the Air Force—what 
it is like as a career or 
part-time occupation; the 
types of aeroplanes used 
—in fact, you’ll know all 
about the R.A.F. when 
you’ve read The KING’S 
AIR FORCE! It has been 
specially compiled in co¬ 
operation with the Air 
Ministry. 


Contents include :— 



C.A.G. and Air Defence 
Cadet Corps. 

The R.A.F. as a Career. 

On Seas and Overseas. 
Types of R.A.F. Aircraft. 
The Volunteer Reserve. 
Aircraft Armaments. 

Ranks and Badges. 

2 pages of Diagrams of the 
“ Spitfire.” 

The Work of Observers, etc. 
Many superb illustrations. 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, M.P., 

Secretary of State for Air and 
President of the Air Council, 
writes in the introduction to 
this book: 

"Everybody today is well aware 
of the new significance of the 
air in relation to the security of 
Great Britain and the Empire. 

" This special publication is de¬ 
signed to tell the public about His 
Majesty’s Air Forces at Home 
and Overseas. It should also do 
much to stimulate interest in air 
matters, particularly among the 
younger generation, and I hope 
encourage many to join this fine 
Service." " 


Ain 

lllll-lf rtf all Newsagents and fioofcsta/isj-O-^ri^I^P^CH^ 


VA/HEN communicating with advertisers, 
» Y it Is to your advantage to mention 
that you saw the announcement In the 
columns of THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 


PAIN AFTER 
MEALS 

Is your stomach still struggling with 
your last meal ? You’re gasping with wind 
and doubled up with indigestion. Why ? 
Because your stomach is always too acid. 
It sours every mouthful. It turns meat into 
leather. You can stop these agonising 
attacks this very day by taking ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ Tablets. They relieve acidity at 
once. No matter what you eat, your 
stomach makes easy work of digesting it. 
No sour repeating, no heartburn, no flatu¬ 
lence, not a twinge of your old agony. 

Wh‘-i about your next meal ? Are you 
ffoing to submit to torture when ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets will save you ? 
/vfake that meal the test. Get a tin of the 
Tablets now and have them in readiness. 
You’ll be thankful you tried them. Neat flat 
tins for the pocket, Gd. and 1 /-, Also family 
sizes, 2 /- and 3 /G. Obtainable everywhere. 
‘ Milk of Magnesia' is the trade mark of Phillips' 
bveparation of Magnesia. 


THE 

LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children) 

is Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 OVER 6,000 
children from London's poorest areas have received 
the benefits of skilled medical and nursing treatment. 

“Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays Our Way” 

-BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND! 

* 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO —The Secretary, The Little 

Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 



Your copy of 

The MODERN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 

and WORLD ATLAS 

is now ready 

Send in completed Gift Voucher and 
Remittance at once. 

Your volume is waiting. This week 
token CN 4 appears, and readers who 
started to collect tokens from No. 1 will 
be able to complete their Gift Vouchers, 
which, together with cash remittance, 
should be sent in immediately. 

You must collect four consecutive 
tokens in all. Do not 'delay! All 
Volumes will be sent out in strict rota¬ 
tion, and if you want yours quickly 
you must apply at once. 

Send Voucher and Remittance to: 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

Presentation Book Dept* 
(Q.P.O. Box No. 184), Cobb's Court, 

Broadway, London, E.C.4, 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

-w*’ June io, 1939 1 1 Every Thursday ad 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


Pocket Money and Cameras for C N Girls and Boys 


£)o you know the countries 
represented by these 
little maps ? Apart from the 
familiar outlines the name of 
a place shown in each should 
provide a clue. Having found 
the names of the countries, 
you are asked to say which of 
the figures belongs to each. 

For the best-written correct 
or nearest to correct lists sent 
the Editor offers two prizes of 
ten shillings each and fifteen 
excellent little box cameras. 

All the countries shown are 
included in the following list: 

Arabia, Brazil, China," Eire, France, 
Greece, Greenland, Guatemala, Holland, 
India, Japan, Mexico, . Norway, 
Palestine, Spain. 

Here is an actual example 
to show how to write your 
list: 5 A India, 

Add your name, address, 
and age to your list, which 
must be written on a post¬ 
card, and send the card to 
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CN Competition Number 8i, 
44, Farringdon Street, London, 
E C 4 (Comp), to arrive not 
later than first post on 
Thursday, June' 15. All 
attempts must be in the 
entrant’s own writing, and 
allowance will be * made for 
age when judging. This 
competition is for boys and 
girls of 15 and under. Only 
one attempt may be sent by 
each reader, and the Editor’s 
decision will he final. 

Will you do the C N a 
good turn by intro¬ 
ducing it to a friend ? If you 
are among the prizewinners 
and your entry bears the 
name and address of a friend 
who is not already a reader and 
who promises to buy the C N 
for at least a month, half-a- 
crown will be sent to you in 
addition to the prize. 


THE BRAN TUB 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
June 11. John - Constable, 

painter, born . . . 1776 

12. Harriet Martineau born 1802 

13. First Canadian Parlia¬ 

ment at Ottawa . . 1841 

14. Benedict Arnold died . 1801 

15. The Black Prince born 1330 

16. Sir John Cheke born •. 1514 

17. Edward 1 born . . . 1239 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Neptune is in the 
south-west. In the mornigg 
Venus, Jupiter, 
and Saturn are 
in the east, and 
Mars is in the 
south. The pic- 
t u r e. s h o w s 
the Moon as 
it may be seen 
at eight o’clock 
on Sunday morning, June 11. 


lei on Parle Franfais 




La balle La serre Le paniet 

ball greenhouse basket 
Quelqu’un a lance une balle 
contre la serre et a casse un 
carreau. Nous avons ratnasse 
les eclats de verre et nous les 
avons mis dans un panier. 

Someone threw a ball at the, 
greenhouse and broke a window. 
We gathered up the pieces of glass 
and put them in a basket. 

This Week in Nature 
The landrail, or corncrake, is 
laying its eggs in a finely- 
constructed nest of hay, 
leaves, and grass. The young 
are covered with black down 
when they’,,hatch out after 


three weeks. The adult landrail 
has an ochre plumage streaked 
with black on the body, and 
bright chestnut wings. 

The C N Calendar 

This calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on 
June 10 . The black section of the 


SpringEquinQX,Marpt) 



LongestDay 
imerSolstice.June22 


Peter Puck on Batsmen 

There are batsmen big and bats¬ 
men small, 

And some they slog and some 
stonewall. 

Some get the bird when out of 
luck—- 

In other words they get a duck ! 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Heads and Tails, S-Kate. Dee-r. 
O-range. F-Owl. P-ink. 

Caught. The sentence was: “ You 
can write (to, too, two) in three ways.” 
Is-This Your County ? Nortliu mberland. 
Transposition. Dow, low, foal, wolf. 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


circle under the months shows how 
much of the year has gone. The 
days are getting longer. 



FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

/-’'Rash ! Timothy sat up 
W straight in bed. 

“ Whatever was that ? ” he 
said to himself. 

Crash ! This time Timothy 
was wide awake and heard it - 
plainly. A weird silence .fol¬ 
lowed, and he strained his' 
ears. Presently curious rust¬ 
lings seemed to be coming 
from the room below. 

Burglars! ” thought Tim¬ 
othy. “ I'll’ go down softly, 
and if it’s a burglar I’ll call 
Dad. It’s funny Jig didn’t 
bark, though,” 

■ It seemed hours before he 
got to the hall. Every time 
he set foot on a fresh stair he 
wondered if it would squeak 


© 

and warn the burglar. But 
everything went well ; the 
stairs didn’t squeak, but the 
rustlings still came from the 
drawing-room. 

At last he reached the door. 
.Timothy gently pushed it far 
enough to see through the 
crack. To his surprise the 
room was empty. 

He pushed the door a little 
wider and put his head 
round it. “ O-oh ! " gasped 
Timothy, as he took in the 
meaning of all the noise. 

Two ornaments and a 
flower vase from the mantel¬ 
piece lay in pieces in the 
hearth. The pictures were 
crooked and the lace curtains 


© 

in ribbons. Meanwhile the 
worker of all this mischief 
perched on the edge of a little 
table and blinked at Timothy 
with innocent eyes. 

It was a big grey owl. 

" O-oh 1 ” said Timothy 
again, pouncing on a cut- 
glass vase which he knew 
Mummy treasured. The owl 
fluttered to the window-sill. 
Timothy’ laid the vase care¬ 
fully’ in a big armchair, and 
wondered what to do next. 

The owl was wondering too. 
It flapped again, and tried 
the bookcase, then found it 
liked the window better. This 
time its beak struck the 
pane. 


The Burglar 

“ Oh dear ! ” thought Tim¬ 
othy’. "Something must be, 
done at once.” 

" Fetch a duster," said 
Daddy’, who had just arrived 
on the scene. 

Timothy ran to the kitchen 
and found a big one. Daddy 
chased the owl into a corner, 
and caught it in the duster. 

Although it looked fierce, 
it was really very frightened. 
Timothy’ stroked it and petted 
it gently. Then he opened 
the window and set it free. 

“ Tu whit, tu whoo! ’’ 
hooted the owl as it flew 
away’. 

“ He’s saying Thank you, 
thank you! ” said Timothy 
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PETER PUCK’S FUN FAIR 




ANSWERS NEXT WEEK 


* fife fife fife 
fife fife fife fife 
fife fife fife fife 


Take two consecutive letters 
from the name of each object 
so that these pairs spell a flower. 


Draw a face on an india-rubber. Cut the body 
out of cardboard, colour,, and glue on. By 
squeezing the rubber you ^an mafcq funny faces. 


Cut out the two letters and then cut into pieces as I Draw six straight connected 
indicated. Hand the pieces to a friend and ask him lines so that each house has 
to form two letters. Do not tell him which letters. | been visited at least once. 



How TO KEEP 

Children's Hair Lovely S 

Mothers are now working the same miracles 
for their children’s hair that they have found 
are so easily performed for their own — 
with * Danderine.’ 

Natural curl is accentuated. A child’s hair 
is easily “trained” and kept orderly, clean 
and sparkling. A few drops of this fragrant 
liquid sprinkled on the brush each time the 
hair is arranged. That is all that’s needed. 
Waves “set” with ‘Danderine’ last longer 
and look nicer. Thicker, more luxuriant 
hair will follow for every member when 
‘Danderine’ becomes a regular habit with 
your family. It helps to check falling hair, 
dissolves dandruff and gives dull, brittle hair 
new life and lustre. 

Of Chemists and Stores 1/3, 2/6 and -4/6. 

‘Danderine 

FOR THE HAIR 


SIX GRAND STORIES 
EVERY WEEK! 

■ ~ ® Every Saturday y*.cl 

FOYLES 

Booksellers to tHe World 

New ami see.ond-haud books on all subjects. 
Enrolments taken for the Children's Book Club. ^ 

113 - 125 ,CharingCrossRcl.,London,W.C. 2 . ’ 

Telephone: Gcrrard 5660 (16 linos). 


* CORONATION PACKET 

50 Bine Stamps, many new issues. KENYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA. CAYMAN-Is., COSTA RICA (large IMctorial). 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA. George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, tine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4!,d. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet, to all Who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


WHY CHILDREN 
ARE FRETFUL 

Just think how harmful it is for a child 
to carry’ about a lot of poisonous waste- 
matter in his bowels 1 No wonder children 
sometimes are ” little devils for no 
apparent reason ! The safest way to give 
your child a thorough internal cleansing is 
‘ California Syrup of Figs.’ It sets up a 
natural movement that carries away all 
the clogging, hard waste-matter and leaves 
the little inside sweetened and clean. 

A dose of delicious - California Syrup of 
Figs ’ once a week keeps kiddies regular,, 
happy and well. Get a bottle today, but 
be sure to ask for '■ California Syrup of 
Figs brand. Obtainable everywhere at 
1/3 and 2 / 6 . 
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